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JUST PUBLISHED 


WATKINS’S PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Dwight Everett Watkins, A. M., Professor of 
Public Speaking and Instructor in English Literature, 
Knox College. 


NO SERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community, The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
fiection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend. this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


75 cents 


This book provides an all-round systematic training 
in expression, which has been prepared particularly for 
pupils in high schools. It discusses simply and clearly 
the fundamental principles of a good delivery, it gives ex- 
amples illustrating these principles, and it provides nu- 
merous exercises for practice. It presents various phases 
of the work at intervals and by easy stages, and develops 
the voice and action simultaneously. The. many illus- 
trations, showing the positions the pupil should take and 
the gestures he should make; are unusually helpful be- 
cause they have been reproduced from actual photographs. 
The numerous cautions inserted throughout guaid the 
pupil against the more cemmon errors in action ard vo- 
calization. The exercises at the close of the several les- 
sons present a simple but adequate system of vocal and 
physica] culture. The illustrative selections have been 
taken from well-known addresses, speeches, and writings, 
and are limited to the best models. 


AMERICAN BOOK’ COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Our. normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L, Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


ES-EDWARDS 


; Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, 


Boston,. Mass. 


The Silvwer-Burdett Arithmetics 


By George M. Philips, LL.D., and Robert F. Anderson, Sc. D. 


| Th rithmeti are planned to 
» ll as to gi him facility i 
Ori $1 ] Book Three, 45c. fresh, vital problems which bring the 
8 na TWO BOOK SERIES study close to the average pupil's in- 
d i . Th i 
Oomprenensive Complete Book, 60c. over-complex. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 1 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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INSTRUCTION 


IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS 


BETHLEHEM, N.H., JULY 1, 2,3, 4. 


The one meeting of the year for all New Eng- 
land school people, held in the ideal vacation spot 
of New England. The educational program will 
appeal to administrators and teachers of all grades. 
The recreational program will please people of all 
ages and tastes. Railroad rates available if certifi- 
eates are purchased before June 30. Hotel rates 
from $1.25 to $3.00 a day. Among those on the pro- 
gram are :— 

Dr, L. H. Guiick, New York City; President 
L. H. Muruin of Boston University; State Sup- 
erintendent H.C. Morrison, New Hampshire; 
Commissioner Davip SNEDDEN, Massachusetts; 
Professor A. Duncan Yocum, University of 
Pennsylvania; Superintendent F. B. Dyer, Bos- 
ton; Frank A, Firzparrick, Boston; JaMEs L. 
Tryon, Secretary Massachusetts Peace Society; 
Miss Florence L. LEADBETTER, principal Trade 
School for Girls, Boston; Professor Puitip Van 
Ness Myers, Ohio; Superintendent H. A. 
Brown, Colebrook, N. H.; W. C. Crawrorp, 
Master Boys’ Trade School, Boston; Wa.iace 
E. Mason, Keene, N. H., Normal School; Dep- 
uty Commissioner WILLIAM Orr, Massachusetts, 
and O. A. Morton, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


Write at once for information. 


CARLOS B. ELLIS, 
Treasurer, Springfield, Mass. 


EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS - 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 
duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
MeMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 

In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: Acoascructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WINSHIP 
rar: . TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my a. 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

Ithank you for your interest in locat me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the r dation which you gave me. 
lam yet how. | my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
#0 much in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Ceurteous, 
Fair.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

Il appreciate your kindness and interest im getting mea 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
other with which | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school] :— 


Iam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a ok 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


‘Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Prompt! 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your r indi- 
cates the your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 


scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subseribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


R .—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fer 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
failto appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JourNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor eee the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
AE. Winsulp, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addres to the Publishers. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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A. E. WINSHEP, Editor 


— 


A VISION OF PACIFIC AMERICA 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Beyond the Sierras lies‘a world of possibilities. 
Not “acres of diamonds,” but a third of a million 
square miles of jewels more precious than dia- 
monds. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 is to 
introduce this world of possibilities to the world 
as it is as a wonderful vision. Will the world at 
large see the vision? The schools, the press, the 
legislatures must answer. 

There is a time for emphasizing all information. 
The school that teaches millinery ten months in 
the year is idiotic. There are two short seasons 
for the teaching of hat-making and these are the 
weeks in which all women, young and older, are 
thinking hat making. 

Atlantic America can learn more of Pacific 
America from September, 1913, to September, 
1915, than it has learned since Portola saw San 
Francisco Bay in the late autumn of 1769. 
There is no question as to the gain to California 
from the exposition, but there is a question, a 
serious question, as to what that exposition is to 
mean to America east of the Rockies, especially 
to Eastern states. 

The ignorance of Atlantic America regarding 
Pacific America, past, present, and future, is stu- 
pendous. Atlantic America knows infinitely more 
of everything European than about Pacific Amer- 
ica. 

Pacific America is to be far more significant to 
Atlantic America than is anything European. 

Pacific America will be happy to be known and 
appreciated by Atlantic America, but they can get 
along vastly better without us than we can with- 
out them. 

New England, for instance, has no resources of 
her own, and depends upon other sections for 
everything to do with, and for a market for every- 
thing she makes, whereas Pacific America has 
everything to do with, and with the opening of the 
Panama Canal will be as near the markets of the 
world as is New England. 

One of the joys in California visits has been 
the prevalence, almost the universality of New 
England-made goods on the Pacific coast. I 
once counted up the products of New England in 
a wayside store in the-mountains of California 
and seven-eighths were from New England cities 
and towns. 

Pacific America has always used a larger pro- 
portion of American-made goods than have New 
York and New England. 

Transportation, tariff, and sentiment have been 
responsible for this. With the opening of the 


Panama Canal there will be slight transportation 
advantage, and unless all signs fail the tariff ad- 
vantage will soon be eliminated, and if they buy 
Atlantic American goods it will be largely from 
sentiment. 

Pacific America is infinitely more influenced by 
sentiment than is Atlantic America. 

There is no truer saying than that the East never 
lets politics interfere with business, while the 
West never lets business interfere with politics. 

With greater truthfulness may it be said that 
New England never lets sentiment interfere with 
business, while California never lets business in- 
terfere with sentiment. 

New England could better afford to pay the 
entire expense of that exposition than to have 
Pacific coast sentiment become anti-Atlantic 
America. More significant than money and pat- 
ronage is acquaintance and appreciation. 

I have been to California so often and over so 
long a range of time and have been in so many 
parts of the state that I assumed that I knew Cali- 
fornia, as I do know the California of the last forty 
years, but not until I went to a mission play at 
Santa Clara and to another at San Gabriel mission, 
neither of which I should have seen but for the 
Panama exposition microbes in my system, did I 
have the faintest suspicion of California from 1769 
to 1849. Of course I have known for forty years 
that San Francisco bay is the “enormous jewel of 
Mother Ocean,” but I did not realize that as early 
as 1542 Cabrilla, a Spanish navigator, sailed along 
that coast without detecting the glory of the 
Golden Gate, that on June 17, 1579, Francis 
Drake had a fine time in a little port near by 
with no suspicion that he was enjoying a penny 
when a golden eagle was close at hand; that in 
the seventeenth century Sebastian Vizcaino dis- 
covered Santa Barbara and Monterey Bay with- 
out a dream of what he had sailed by just a little 
further north. 

Jamestown and Plymouth have nothing more 
thrilling, to say the least, than the story of Portola, 
who discovered by land what famous navigators, 
sailing serenely by, had not discovered from the 
sea. 

Let every school in America learn the story of 
California from earliest days to 1849. Let every 
section of America have pageants and festivals 
in commemoration of early California. 

We owe it to California, but to ourselves more. 

The New York legislature appropriated $750,- 
000, Massachusetts $250,000, and other states 
are likewise appropriating more than for any 
other exposition. 
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 BEFORE-AND-AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


of 


“STATIC, DEPRESSED TEACHERS” 
Of P.S. 188B., MANHATTAN | 


iPart of a study of all phases of school management made by the Bureau of Municipal Research at the re- 


quest of the principal, Edward Mandel.] 


The Bureau of Municipal Research made pub- 
lic to-day a report on one phase of school work 
(in one school only) not investigated and re- 
ported upon for New York’s schools by the recent 
school inquiry. 

This report is devoted to the extra curriculum 
activities, such as clubs, athletics, home visiting, 
shoe funds, hospital co-operation, etc., as car- 
ried on by teachers and principal after and before 
school hours without increased salaries, without 

credit toward promotion, and often at the risk of 
’ Josing opportunities for securing promotion, such 
as attending university lectures, special coaching 
for examinations, rest, recreation, etc. 

The report tells of only this one East side 
school, 188B, with 2,500 boys and sixty teachers, 
whose principal, Mr. Mandel, asked for the ex- 
amination, the first survey in New York city of 
all phases of any single school. It is stated that 
a similar study of schools in various parts of the 
city would have supplied innumerable illustrations 
of the same kind that might be immediately used 
by teachers and principals who wish to avoid be- 
ing “static and depressed,” as Dr. McMurry said 
New York’s teachers are with “unusual” excep- 
tions. 

The school is in touch with the community 
around the school because teachers have taken 
the initiative in trying to meet children’s physical, 
material, and intellectual needs. Two opticians 
in the neighborhood give free glasses to about 
fifty boys a year, sent by the school to have their 
eyes tested. Through an arrangement made by 
a teacher, the dental college has put in perfect 
condition the teeth of two grades of boys. “To 
be certain that all cases of. sickness would be 
properly cared for,” the principal of 188 became 
a director of the People’s Hospital, where treat- 
ment is given to any boy free if he cannot pay. A 
physician in the neighborhood gives treatment to 
mild cases and the city ferryboat school 
takes tubercular boys. The Clark House settle- 
ment is actively co-operating with the school by 
clubs and classes for boys. 

Twice a year parents are invited to the school 
for a program by teachers and children, when 
physicians tell mothers about health needs of 
children and refreshments are provided by two 
teachers. Each boy brings a cup and saucer for 
his mother. 

Mothers come to classroom club meetings in 
the school. They come to talk to the teacher 
about problems of home discipline. The teachers 
are frequent visitors in the homes to understand 
better what handicaps their children are fighting 
against and to enlist parents’ help. 

“To minimize the poverty that hurts school 


progress,” the school maintains a shoe and cloth- 
ing fund with one teacher in charge. As cold 
weather ‘sets in, word is sent around the school 
that overcoats and suits will be welcome, and the 
boys who have an extra supply bring articles to 
school. These garments are stored by sizes and 
hung in a closet in one of the school halls. When- 
ever a teacher notices that one of the boys in her 
class is illy clothed, the child is sent to the teacher 
in charge, who tries to find garments that will fit. 
Nearly 125 boys are cared for each year. 

There is also a shoe fund collected from boys, 
teachers, and the teachers’ friends, amounting to 
about $60.00 a year, and an arrangement has 
been made with a shoemaker in the district 
(whose son is a member of the school) to provide 
shoes at cost price. Children who cannot pay for 
shoes, and for whom old shoes cannot be found, 
are given the money for new ones from the shoe 
fund. It is estimated that thirty or forty pairs of 
shoes a year are given to boys. How intimate 
the cannection between shoes and school is illus- 
trated by the case of a boy who became a chronic 
truant because he was ashamed to go to school 
with his toes sticking out of his shoes. He was 
too proud to receive shoes from the school relief 
fund, and a rather complicated subterfuge was 
necessary, by which money was given to the boy’s 
parents, who then bought shoes without the boy’s 


‘knowing that the school had intervened. In 1907, 


when the panic was severe in the lower East side, 
the call for garments and shoes was very great. 
In one case the principal dressed a boy from head 
to foot. Where the condition of a child’s cloth- 
ing led to home investigation by a classroom 
teacher, “several starvation cases were found and 
two restaurants in the neighborhood agreed to 
give free lunch tickets to those very needy cases.” 

The Big Brother movement has been well de- 
veloped by teachers in 188. 

“At a principals’ conference, where the discus- 
sion centred on the fact that many boys are over 
age for their grades, because they either do not 
know the language, have been ill or absent, it was 
brought out clearly that many boys need more 
personal attention than the teacher can give 
them as individuals. The Big Brother movement 
in 188 has made it possible for a selected group of 
eighty-five extra bright boys in the seventh and 
eighth grades to take responsibility on them- 
selves for the school progress of about 100 boys 
in the lower grades who are selected by their 
teachers as needing special attention. Each week 
the lower grade teachers meet in conference and 
outline for the next week what each “Little 
Brother” needs to accomplish. Early in the 
morning before school and sometimes in the even- 
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ing after school, Big Brothers may be seen pa- 
tiently going over reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic lessons with their small charges. Last year, 
at the end of the term, when the scheme was first 
being tried out, not one of the boys who was be- 
ing helped because he was ‘on the edge’ was left 
behind.” 

A glee club, dramatic club, and string orches- 
tra resulted from one teacher’s interest in music. 

“Public School 188 forms part, and a very ac- 
tive part in the Public Schools’ Athletic League, 
competing for championship games and individ- 
ual awards. The last year 648 of 2,500 boys 
qualified for the Public Schools’ Athletic League 
medal, which requires the making of a certain 
record in chinning, running, and jumping. 

“In preparing for the league’s championship con- 
test, an organization has grown up within the 
school which is due entirely to the interest of a 
few teachers. This is the Athletic Association of 
Public School 188, with 1,000 members. The dues, 
ten cents a term, go for trophies for the inter- 
class games. A large silver basket ball is given 
each year to the winning senior team, and a cup 
to the winning junior team. Individual medals 
are given to each member of the team who wins 
the school championship. The difference be- 
tween juniors and seniors for athletics is based on 
weight, height, and strength tests, and no boy 
may compete or play on the team who has not re- 
ceived “B” in at least three studies last month. 
The officers of the association are all boys ex- 
cept the treasurer, who is the teacher in charge 
of athletics. Each class in the school elects a 
delegate to collect dues, give out tickets, and 
keep a list of members. 

“Once a year field day is held in the Hamilton- 
Fish park. The park department helps to clear 
the ground and interested individuals or the Sun- 
day World give medals to the winners. 

“Walking clubs in squads of eight are organized 
to carry out regular orders and a regular itinerary, 
for which medals are given. Seven hundred and 
fiiteen awards were given by the Sunday World 
to 188B boys who walked fifty miles in two 
months.” 

“One of the most noticeable things about pub- 


' lic school 188 is the number and variety of deco- 


rations seen in schoolrooms and corridors. All 
of the pictures and casts are gifts of the various 
clubs, paid for by the boys from their weekly 
dues. Though the teacher may suggest a de- 
sirable subject for the picture, the boys select and 
purchase the picture themselves. Some classes 
lke 8 Bl give a picture each term, and the occa- 
sion of the presentation is made into a school 
festival. One room contains a large fresco rep- 
resenting three scenes from the story of ‘Hia- 
watha.’ It was painted by a social worker friend 
of the teacher who was unfortunately forced to 
leave the city before she finished. Another room 
contains k frieze painted by a former teacher 
around the top of the blackboard. Many of the 
rooms have strips of wall paper friezes with pretty 
pictures of children and animals on them; these 
are provided by the teacher. 

“A strawberry festival, given by the teachers 
themselves, netted enough money to purchase 
fifteen decorative German prints, which are hung 
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around the school. One class is gi\ing a series 
of pictures représenting scenes in English history, 
which will decorate. a ‘long corridor between 
rooms,” 

“Each classroom in 188 is organized by the 
teacher into some kind of a boys’ club. 

“One club of particular interest is the Waring 
Club, whose motto, ‘Serve Your City,’ stands 
on a banner under the seal of New York. The 
club delegates four inspectors to keep the school 
clean for a term. At 10.30 and 1.30 inspections 
are made of halls and areaways. There are also 
inspections of the classrooms. A bulletin board 
of current events is kept up to date by a censor 
committee, which decides what shall be posted for 
the club’s information. Occasionally a big out- 
ing is given to the Waring League by the depart- 
ment of street cleaning. Mr. Simmons of this 
department frequently comes to speak to the club 
and give badges to the members as co-operators 
with the city. A large Waring Club of 150 mem- 
bers was organized and under way last year. Its 
members tried to do for the community what the 
smaller club members did for the school in the 
way of street cleaning and picking up.” 

For the ungraded class of children not normal 


mentally, the teachers furnish a daily lunch of- 


biscuits and milk, for which a special arrange- 
ment is made with a milk company. Every sum- 
mer the teacher of this class takes to her mountain 
home two boys who most need physical care and 
fresh air. Each spring an auto ride to Coney Is- 
land and an outing in Steeplechase is given to 
this class by the Orphans’ Day Auto Association. 

Because laymen and too many school people do 
not know what teachers jare doing outside of 
school hours and how this affects their classroom 
instruction, the bureau suggests questions which 
should be investigated and discussed in connec- 
tion with the school inquiry :— 

1. Is each school closely in touch with its 
community? 

2. Are principals encouraging extra curriculum 
work to keep teachers from being “static and de- 
pressed”? 

3. Should the board of education make the ex- 
periences and results of this work available to 
school people and agencies devoted to co-opera- 
tion with schools? 

4. Are thousands of teachers and principals 
doing out-of-class work which city-wide agencies 
could help them to do more efficiently? For ex- 
ample, there are many New York agencies inter- 
ested in schools from which 188 is not receiving 
all possible co-operation, like the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Public Education Association, 
City History Club, Parks and Playground Asso- 
ciation, etc. Many teachers did not know of the 
possibilities of help from these agencies. 

5. Should each school carry on by itself inde- 
pendent relief funds and special hospital arrange- 
ments, or should definite arrangements be made 
by the board of education with existing relief or- 
ganizations and hospitals in the neighborhood to 
take care of cases that are discovered in schools? 

6. Should after-hour work count toward 
credits for promotion, as failure to do such work 
now counts against high school teachers’ chances 
for advancement? 
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@UALIFICATIONS FOR DIRECTING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
DR. HENRY E. KOCK 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The need of vocational education has been by 
this time almost universally recognized. We may 
mot agree with Nicholas Murray Butler* that “it 
doesn’t make any difference how you go about it 
as long as it is done,’ but all students of educa- 
tion realize that the time has come for solving 
in a satisfactory way the problem of vocational 
education. The first step in this direction is the 
establishing of courses and selecting teachers to 
_earry on this work. It has been stated that 
ordinary teachers fail in the work for reasons 
too numerous to mention here. If this is con- 
ceded, the question arises, what are the qualifi- 
cations for directing and instructing this new 
work? 

The fundamental requirement is undoubtedly 
a full realization of the importance of care in the 
.choice of a career. At present the school has 
failed to a degree in producing individuals that 
make for the greatest success in practical life. 
We must not forget that the great majority of 
children sitting in our schools to-day are to be the 
workers and leaders in the industrial life of to- 
morrow, and that our greatest and richest asset 
of this country is the practical and constructive 
ability of these children. As C. A. Prosser has 
-aptly stated: “It is idle to talk of conserving our 
natural resources until we have established a sys- 
tem of vocational guidance education and training 
which will develop a type of intelligent and skil- 
ful workmen who will deal with the product of 
soil and mine as to eliminate waste and transform 
these into products of higher and still higher 
value. 

The next condition is thoroughness and sincer- 
ity in carrying out this work. There is a great 
danger, as Dr. Sneddenf has pointed out, that in 
grafting the practical education to the kind termed 
general education, the work will become too aca- 
demic and culturized, that it will fail to equip the 
-child to meet the demands of useful employment. 
For this reason Dr. Charles McCarthy§ earnestly 
recommends a separate control of this work, to 
-ensure sincerity of purpose and to eliminate all 
sham and pretence. 

Before a vocational counselor or director can 
give wholesome advice as to the selection of a 
career, a certain knowledge of the various voca- 
tions is necessary. He should have been con- 
nected with some business a sufficient length of 
time to understand mercantile transactions, to 
understand the selling end of an employer’s busi- 
ness. He should also have had some shop ex- 
perience sufficient to understand the relation of 
employee and employer with respect to efficiency 
and waste. He should understand the demands 
of the employer as to quality and the employee 
as to output. He should be able to give sugges- 
tions to eliminate waste in movement and ma- 
terial. 
~* Dr. N. M. Butler: Address, December 14, 1912, Commer- 
-eial Ciub, Chicago. 

+ C. A Prosser: Manual Training Magazine, February, 1913. 


¢ Proceedings, National Education Association, July, 1912. 
§ Report on Investigation: 1912, December 24, Madison, Wis. 
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In the work of electing vocation, the director 
must be able to weigh the psychic and emotional 
factors that influence a choice as well as the law 
of chance. The latter factor has been neglected 
to such a degree that one speaker remarked: “We 
must admit that there is not enough work of the 
desirable kind to go around.” Now this is just 
the great work of the vocational teacher. He 
must. not fail to point out the nobility of all work, 
however menial it may seem, and that in the 
broad field of industrial life there is no such 
word as undesirable and that the greater the pro- 
ficiency and efficiency of the individual the greater 
the reward.* 

Again there are certain factors that may elimi- 
nate certain individuals from certain classes oi 
work. The relation of vocation and individual as 
to physical requirements and general health must 
be studied and considered. These must be well 
understood by the teacher aspiring to this work. 

Ultimately, it will be the work of the vocational 
counselors (as it is in Boston?) to select the gram- 
mar school graduates who shall be admitted to 
the high school. To make these selections is to 
assume a grave responsibility and the personal 
equations of the counselors should equal the 
task. This requires not only a thorough under- 
standing of the various courses offered in the 
high school, but also to know the ability of the 
student to meet the requirement throughout the 
four years to avoid educational waste for both 


_teacher and student. 


Various states and communities, independently 
of the state, have made attempts at the solution 
of this problem. To be able to garner the bene- 
fit of these efforts, the vocational director should 
have a reference knowledge of what is being done 
and has been done. He should know the im- 
portance of the laws made to assist in this work, 
sO as to give advice in framing new statutes for 
his own state or community to ensure the efficiency 
of instruction. He should have an apprecia- 
tion of what other countries are doing in this 
work, and the conditions demanding a different 
line of attack from those prevailing here. 

There is a great difference, and justly so, be- 
tween the work of the shop and of the school,t 
the former aiming at output only, the latter for 
development for culture increase in efficiency. 
To keep this in constant view in the development 
of the various courses as conditions demand, is 
the duty of the director. This brings us to the 
organization of the school, which requires a 
clear view of its purpose and function. The pur- 
pose is perhaps most clearly stated in the law per- 
taining to the Stout Institute at Menomonie to 
instruct young persons in industrial art and occu- 
pation, and to give such instruction as will lead 
to a fair knowledge of the liberal art, a just and 
seemly appreciation of the ability and dignity of 
labor, and in general to promote diligence, econ- 
omy, efficiency, honor, and good citizenship. 

Above all, the school should be valuable and 


* B. E. Nelson: Address before Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


+ Report 1910 Connection for Directors of Boston School 
Board. 


s C. A. Prosser: Practica! Art Vocational Guidance, February, 
1913. 
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give the instruction demanded (not, for credits, 
but for its real value) and to avoid the failures of 
the manual training and old evening school, at- 
tested by the phenomenal growth of the private 
correspondence schools, 

The basis of the organization should be broad, 
and depending on the general division of voca- 
tions as mercantile and industrial. It will then 
be possible to arvange courses and programs 
more readily; such subjects as English, including 
literature,* citizenship, physiology, and hygiene, 
gymnastics being necessary and common to both 
could be easily arranged without regard to 
courses, the more special courses such as com- 
mercial law, millinery, black-smithing, machine- 
shop, etc., to be arranged by special program. 
The aim should be to teach the student individu- 
ally as far as possible in work allied to his voca- 
tion. 

The selection of teachers is the most vital prob- 
lem of vocational education. As A. W. Liemers 
says, the ordinary teachers will not do. Only 
teachers familiar with economic conditions should 
give these instructions. Instructors out of the 
shop would be ideal if they possessed the power 
of teaching. To relieve the condition, academic 
teachers with shop experience are the ones de- 
sired, For .this, purpose. Germany has . offered 
special courses (Ausbildungs Kurse) as has Har- 
vard in its summer school of art and science, by 


* Counselor Report ef Ralph C. Busser, Erfurt, Germany. 
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means Of which the academic teacher is to be- 
come competent to judge the fitness of any indi- 
vidual for a particular vocation.* While these re- 
quirements for vocational teachers may seem. se- 
vere, they are, however, adequately compensated, 
in that the salaries paid for the work are usually 
fifty to sixty per cent. higher than that of the aca- 
demic teachers, 

Finally, the directom..of. vocational education 
should be welk aware that.thereyare, and always 
will be, innumerable problems arising in connec- 
tion with his work. Among the most vital may 
be mentioned the age limit at which students 
should be free from compulsory education. 
Whether or not the employer should pay for at 
least part of the time when the student is in 
school, as the résulting efficiency accrues to his 
benefit also? To what extent, if any, should the 
control be under the regular day administration? 

These suggestions, intended primarily for pro- 
gressive, academic teachers, who feel inclined to 
take up vocational work, will give I hope to the 
entire teaching fraternity, a view of what is ex- 
pected and hoped for in solving the problem of 
vocational education, and while the conditions 
seem very stringent, when we consider that they 
affect seventy per cent. of all the students of our 
common schools, it must be conceded that the 
best teachers are and must be desired. 


* Twenty-fifth Annual Report: Commission of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 

By far the most aggressively progressive fea- 
ture of Kansas is the State Manual Training Nor- 
mal school. By this I mean that in this the state has 
a thoroughly up-to-date educational plant that 
has no rival in the South except at Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, and none between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Sierras. 

For a state to lead in such a significant field as 
this is an honor indeed. It is only ten years since 
the plant was opened, but in that time it has grown 
in numbers and in power as well as in equipment, 


which is to be every way worthy of its mission to 


the great Southwest. 

Here is a thoroughly equipped college for 
teachers, especially of industrial and home mak- 
ing subjects. In September, when it gets into its 
elegant new additional building, it will have an op- 
portunity enjoyed by no other institution. 

Discriminating scientifically and from the ar- 
tisan’s standpoint between the building arts and 
the machinist’s arts the next most important depar- 
ture is vocational training in the industrial arts. 
If this school can make the great demonstration 
that is so much needed, it will make for Kansas 
the greatest reputation she has ever attained 
constructively. 

The enrollment now represents 
counties of Kansas, and twelve other states from 
as far east as’ Georgia, as far west as Arizona; 


forty-nines . 


as far north Illinois and Indiana. 

The possibilities are beyond estimate. When 
the institution has worked out its problems and 
appropriately takes advantage of the benefits of 
publicity, it can charge adequate tuition to out-of- 


the-state students, and have an income that will 


pay for most of its maintenance. 

The one institution that can be its inspira- 
tion in many respects has such a far reaching 
patronage, and so large a tuition income, that 
the state of Wisconsin is appropriating this year 


$600,000 for the enlargement of the Menomonie- 


plant. 

The school opened in 1903 with about fifty 
students, mostly of grammar school grades; now 
it enrolls 1,400, of whom about half are high: 
school graduates. 


In view of what has been achieved, the cost to. 


the state has been trivial. Sometime Kansas will 
see the magnitude of the possibilities in this in-- 
stitution. 

It is a temptation to specify the notable depar- 
tures in instruction in various departments, but 


it would be impossible to do justice to all, and the 


selection of what I have seen in the machine shop, 


in the art department, in the English, and in the 


chemistry and physics, _ would dis- 


criminate against equally good work, I doubt not,. 


in other departments that I did not have time to- 
visit. 


He 
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The impression I have is that there is nowhere 
in the country more that is new and vital, that is 
more sane and heroic in instruction than here at 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Will it be appreciated? Has Kansas really 
a vision of the possibilities of leadership in nearly 
twenty states? I don’t know. Time must 
answer. 

GEORGE W. HOLDEN 

The death of Mr. George W. Holden of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a little over a month ago, 
came as a shock to a large number of educators 
throughout the country, who had not known of 
his illness. He had been engaged for over thirty 
years in a business which brought him into close 
relations with school officials ; and he was the sort 
of man with whom one could not have business 
relations for a long time without conceiving for 
him a high regard and a warm friendship. His 
death is felt as a distinct loss in educational as 
well as in business circles. 

Born in New England, his family, while he was 
still a young boy, moved to Dayton, Ohio, where 
he was educated in the public schools, graduating 
from the high school. Soon after his graduation 
he returned to New England, becoming associ- 
ated with his brother-in-law in the management 
of the Worcester Mutual Insurance Company. In 
1864 he went back to Dayton and became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Payne, Holden & Co., engaged 
in a large wholesale book and stationery busi- 
ness, widely known for years throughout the 
South and West. 

But the business which brought him into close 
relations with the public school interests of the 
country and to which he devoted his means and 
his strength for over thirty years of his life, was 
that of manufacturing a patented cover for school 
books, which was intended as a means of cleanli- 
ness and as a prevention of the spread of con- 
tagious diseases through the use of such books by 
different sets of children. Such danger was in- 
creased through the general adoption of free text- 
books in the East a generation ago. Incidentally, 
these covers prolonged the life of the text-book 
and served the purpose of economy as well as of 
hygiene. 


The cover was his own invention ; he took a per-- 


sonal pride in it and never spared expense in per- 
fecting it. He went into this new enterprise with 
the enthusiasm of a missionary. His first thought 
was not the money return, for this was wholly in- 
adequate at first, but the good the device would 
accomplish for the children in the schools. With 
the more or less indiscriminate use of free text- 
books in schools, especially before the days of 
rigid medical supervision, this device, without 
doubt, saved many a child from the attacks of the 
contagious diseases prevalent among children and 
in not a few cases their lives. I had the good for- 
tune of living for nearly seventeen years in the 
Same city with Mr. Holden and knew him inti- 
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mately, and I know that this aspect of his busi- 
ness appealed more deeply to him than mere fi- 
nancial considerations. He was a man of very 
high business ideals. He looked upon business not 
chiefly as a means of making money, but, like a 
profession, as a means of rendering a public ser- 
vice, but while he was an idealist he was not a vi- 
sionary. He was a practical man, of versatile mind, 
and made a success of every enterprise in which 
he was engaged; but he measured success not 
merely in dividends but in service as well. With 
him business could neither be “hard-headed” nor 
“cold-blooded.” As a business man he was clear- 
headed but also warm hearted. In these days 
when corrupt business often breeds corrupt poli- 
tics, and when idealism is sometimes wanting even 
in business conducted on accepted principles of 
business ethics, one can hardly overestimate the 
influence for good a business career of which Mr. 
Holden’s was a type must have been upon the 
morals of business. 
Thomas M. Balliet, 
New York University, New York. 

June 9, 1913. 
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ENLARGED CONCEPTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
MORRISON I. SWIFT 


Best 


Preventive medicine and great scientific original 
research foundations, such as the Rockefeller In- 
Stitute, are the only institutions in this country 
that can compare in value with the public schools. 

The state schools establish factories as a sort 
of continuation course for the public schools. The 
only way you can stop boys and girls from leaving 
school at such an early age as they do now is to 
enable them to earn money while they are in 
school. The state must order such a reorganiza- 
tion of industry that part-time work will be pos- 
sible for the older school children. 

It must be recognized that no society can be 
unified where the children are educated sepa- 
rately. All children should therefore be required 
to attend the public schools till the end of their 
fourteenth year. Private and sectarian schools 
should only be allowed to children after that 
period. 

The money expended on our schools should be 
at least doubled. No one but the scientist, the 
doctor, and the social agitator is half so useful as 
the teacher. But there should be twice as many 
teachers, twice as well equipped. With a right 
school system, class distinctions would fade away 
and our inconceivably stupid industrial system 
would be peaceably altered and humanized. 

A better school child product thus prepared 
for colleges would change them from the happy 
hunting grounds of the dilettanti and idle into 
constructive social workshops. 


The play of children has the mightiest influence on the maintenance cr ncn-main- 


tenance of laws. — Plato. 
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: APPRECIATION OF MR. GREENWOOD 


The retirement of Superintendent James M. 
Greenwood from official educational leadership in 
Kansas City after thirty-nine years of educational 
service to the city is an event of national signifi- 
cance. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
city continues his salary at the same figure as 
heretofore, and will regard him as the official ad- 
viser of the board of education, and of his suc- 
cessor, J. J. Cammack. 

We have asked a few representative men to 
speak briefly their appreciation of Mr. Greenwood. 

Henry SaBin, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

I am greatly rejoiced that Mr. Greenwood has 
retired. He is not worn out, and there is plenty 
of room for him to exercise his talents to the best 
advantage. No man in the field knew William 
T. Harris better than Greenwood. Why may 
he not give the world as his final contribution, 
“The Life and Work of William T. Harris”? 
Now Greenwood will have leisure; he will be 
free from the routine at his desk, or in the school- 
room, and there is a call for just such a book. I 
congratulate my brother, whom I have known for 
many years. In my mind his name is associated 
with Soldan, Harris, Parker, Hancock, Hinsdale, 
Lane, and a long list of others. 

Long may he live, and late may he enter into 
heaven. If my memory is correct, Greenwood 
and Pickard are all the really “Old Guard” still left 
to adorn this mortal life. 

Kansas City schools may take on new life under 
a younger man, but they will never find a more 
painstaking, conscientious, judicious man to place 
at their head than James M. Greenwood. 


NatHan C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I was sorry to learn of the retirement of Super- 
intendent J. M. Greenwood. Without doubt he 
deserves a respite from work in his last .years. 
He is the one educator whom everybody loves, 
trusts, and esteems, and his counsels will be 
missed at meetings of the N. E. A. During his 
long career as a superintendent he always dis- 
played remarkable poise and sanity. He knew 
how to say the right thing at the right time. He 
will be followed by the best wishes of all who 
were privileged to know him and his work. 


Hower H. Seertey, 
President Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

James M. Greenwood has been one of the most 
notable public school educators in the United 
States. His work has been marked for the com- 
mon sense of his view, for the practicability of 
his undertakings, and for his faith in the funda- 
mentals in education and training. While he wel- 
comed the new and the vocational, as a supervi- 
sory educator, yet he never neglected the old and 


the genuine. He did not believe in equivalency of 
studies, and hence insisted upon the thorough 
teaching of the subjects of the elementary curricu- 
lum which time had proven to be reliable in re- 
sults and essential to success in every walk of life. 
Experience will prove that what Mr. Greenwood 
emphasized was never immaterial nor irrelevant, 
while time will give him credit for comprehending 
the fundamental needs of civilization. Educa- 
tional work with him was always a serious busi- 
ness, and he could not be induced to trifle with 
sacred and important relations. He showed his 
capability as a constructive educator in the 
National Education Association, the annual 
volumes of its proceedings giving an accurate ac- 
count of the progress he commended and_ the 
philosophy he accepted. Few members have 
placed themselves on record as fully as has Mr. 
Greenwood, and no other one was heard more 
gladly or more acceptably by the common teach- 
ers of the elementary school. 


Frank A. FITzPatnick, 
Boston. 

I have known Mr. Greenwood for many years. 
I never saw him angry or petulant. I never saw 
in him the slightest trace of bitterness. He is a 
great teacher—inspiring, helpful, open-minded— 
critical in his judgment of a teacher—broad- 
minded in his treatment of her problems, he has 
always been both loved and respected. At 
seventy-six years of age he is open-minded and 
as youthful in his thinking as Edgerly of Fitch- 
burg or Edward Southworth of the. Mather 
school. The idea that a young man like Aaron 
Gove, or Greenwood, or “Jimmie” Page 
should be lost to the schools merely because they 
have entered what Joseph Choate calls the most 
glorious decade of life is revolting to every sane 
minded man. Judges and teachers when not 
crystallized and in good health are very much 
more valuable than in their youthful years. Hap- 
pily for Kansas City Mr. Greenwood's great abili- 
ties are to be conserved for the city. 


W. J. Hawkins, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood’s service of 
thirty-nine years as head of the public school sys- 
tem of Kansas City is without a parallel in this 
country. There was no system when he took 
charge. Organization was the first thing to be 
accomplished. During all the thirty-nine years, 
Kansas City has been a growing city. His work 
has been the work of constant expansion. To 
promote such a growth and maintain a symmetri- 
cal system without loss by re-organization required 
the work of a master-mind. Few cities in this 
country have a better organized system of schools 
than that of Kansas City. It is the work of Sup- 
erintendent J. M. Greenwood, and will stand as a 
monument of his excellence as a public school 
man, 
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Wituiam M. Davinson, 


Mr. Greenwood was essentially a classroom 
teacher. Whatever of success came to him as an 
administrator of a great school system was due 
primarily to his undisputed mastery of the art of 
teaching. To those who knew him most inti- 
mately he will always be known asa _ great 
teacher—one of the greatest the country has pro- 
duced. 

Irwin SHEPARD, 
Secretary, N. E. A., 1893-1912, Winona, Minn. 

It will be difficult for the many friends and 
co-workers of Dr. James M. Greenwood to be- 
come adjusted to the idea of his retirement from 
active service as superintendent of schools. 

Without doubt he will continue active in the 
National Education Association and in other lines 
of educational work, for he has always been so un- 
tiringly and generously active that we cannot con- 
ceive him as resting in leisure while work for 
public educational interests remains to be done. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Greenwood has been 
chiefly with him as a leading member and offi- 
cial of the National Education Association for 
thirty years, during which time he has been a 


constant attendant at the annual conventions, ° 


generously, loyally, and unselfishly devoted to the 
association’s highest interests and ideals, and has 
always brought to the conventions a wealth of 
good cheer, good will, and educational inspira- 
tion. 

His service to the association in various offi- 
cial positions has been extended and important. 
He was treasurer for four consecutive years, 
1891-1894; president of the association in 1898, 
and life director since that date; member of the 
board of trustees since 1905; and at present chair- 
man of that important body. 

He has been-a member by election of the na- 
tional council continuously for the past twenty- 
eight years, which is a longer period of member- 
ship than enjoyed by any other person that is 
now or has been connected with the council. 
During much of that time he has served on im- 
portant committees of administration and has 
been prominent in shaping the educational policy 
of that body as well as of the main association. 
During all these years, like all other members of 
the Old Guard to which he belongs, he has never 
sought office, but has generously, efficiently, and 
unselfishly served in whatever capacity he has 
been called to service. 

His chief.and most important work for the as- 
sociation, however, has been in the large number 
of valuable papers, discussions, and reports con- 
tributed to the annual convention programs and 
printed in the Volumes of Proceedings. He is al- 
Ways a welcome, forceful, effective writer and 
speaker, and never fails to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the great work of the association at 
each convention. A simple review of the index 
oi titles to his various convention addresses and 
discussions places him by the side of that great 
leader of the association, Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, in the number and importance of his con- 
vention contributions. 
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It is confidently hoped that he may continue 


ts matty) years as joné/of fliefhonored leaders of 
the association’s policy and national work. ; 


P. Evans, 
State Superintendent, Missouri. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, for so many 
years connected with schools in this state, is 
easily the “grand old man of Missouri’ educa- 
tionally. His versatility, breadth, and saneness 
have given him a leadership in the state never 
equaled. He is still and always will be regarded 
as our counselor, adviser, and friend. Every 
‘young school man could go to him for advice and 
never came away empty-handed. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to say this. 
while he is living, as many times a man has to 
wait until he is dead to find out how much he is 
appreciated. 

—o—— 
J. H, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 

It is a genuine pleasure to have an opportunity 
to pay tribute to a man of achievement, while that 
man is still living and in full enjoyment of health 
and mental power. While Superintendent James M. 
Greenwood has voluntarily resigned the leader- 
ship of educational work in Kansas City, a posi- 
tion he has so successfully held for more than a 
generation, it does not mean his retirement from 
all educational work, nor the loss of his influ- 
ence in the councils of the National Education 
Association, 

The younger generation of school men have 
been accustomed for many years to regard Dr. 
Greenwood as the dean of American school su- 
perintendents, and it is hard to assign him to any 
other role. His direct, practical, and unpreten- 
tious talks and his common-sense educational 
papers have placed him upon a_ pedagogical 
pedestal which no other school superintendent in 
America to-day can hope to occupy. The school 
reports of Kansas City, reflecting his educational 
ideas, have been for many years, to the younger 
generation of school men, a series of progressive 
text-books in school administration. 

Superintendent Greenwood’s greatest influence, 
however, has been exerted through the medium 
of the National Education Association. Here 
he always appeared at his best because the power 
of his personality re-enforced the logic of his 
papers and extemporaneous discussions. His 
mental attitude towards the newer educational 
problems has always been progressive, yet his 
balanced judgment and natural conservatism have 
prevented him from abandoning the good simply 
because it was old fashioned. His keen analysis 
of problems, his firm grasp of educational essen- 
tials, and his lucid presentation of his conclusions, 
together with his honesty and trustworthiness, 
have contributed to his unquestioned leadership: 
in the councils of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These qualities of mind and heart have 
endeared him to thousands of the younger genera- 
tion of school men. May he still continue for 
many years to inspire others to noble achieve- 
ment is the prayer of his many friends in every 
section of our country. 
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Hon. E. T. Farrouixp, 
State Cellege, Durham, N. H. 

No other man in the Middle West has con- 
tributed more to the cause of education or been a 
more inspiring leader than Dr. James M. Green- 
wood, for so many years superintendent of the 
schools of Kansas City, Missouri. His never- 
failing courtesy and his interest in the work of 
the humblest teacher have won for him friends 
without number. Scholarly and a leader always, 
he is one of the most thoroughly democratic and 
kind-hearted men I have ever known. 

Not only has he preformed a great service as 
a constructive and able superintendent of schools, 
but as a writer he has charmed and informed thou- 
sands of readers. His splendid and loyal service 
to the National Education Association is known 
to all and thoroughly appreciated. But, to my 
mind, out in the great Middle West, where his 
work is best known, the most pleasing fact is that 
he is known and admired by thousands who have 
never had the privilege of seeing or hearing him. 
The influence of his work and the genuine mes- 
sages of encouragement that he has written have 
served as an inspiration and as a guide to more 
than a generation of people who have had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. 

I am sure I speak for the great body of edu- 
cators in the Western states when I wish Dr. 
Greenwood a long, long period of happy and 
abundant years to come. 

His retirement from the superintendency of the 
Kansas City schools fortunately does not mean 
that we are to lose the advantage of his experi- 
ence and advice. I feel certain that with this re- 
lease from official duties Dr. Greenwood will con- 
tinue in a still larger measure his messages of 
comfort and assistance. 
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Joun W, Cook, 
President Northern Illinois State Normal 
School. 

I can scarcely remember when I became ac- 
quainted with Brother Greenwood. It is easily 
two score years ago, perhaps longer. Through 
all the space between his name has been familiar 
to all educational people who knew what was really 
going on. What a splendid record he has made. 
And, best of all, he has kept his mind thoroughly 
edged up by his diligence as a student and his en- 
thusiasm for the best thing. What finer tribute 
can be paid to him than that we all call him “Jim” 
—which means that he has our hearts along with 
our sincerest respect and warmest admiration. 


P. P. Cuaxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

For nearly a half century, marked by the many 
erratic theories and vagaries in educational prac- 
tice inseparable from rapid but real progress, a 
few men have stood constantly and firmly for the 
best in the old, accepting the new only when es- 
tablished by sound reason and the test of use. 
Conservative progressives of the best type, they 
have rendered invaluable service to education and 
deserve the lasting gratitude of the country, and 
especially of its teachers. Most of these men have 
passed away, but some are still with us. Among 
these, none is better known than James M. Green- 
wood, and all who knew him cannot but respect 
and love him for his rugged honesty, his frank- 
ness of speech, and his gentle simplicity. All 
will wish him many years of freedom from the bur- 
dens of responsibility which he has borne so long 
and faithfully, and which he now resigns into the 
hands of another. 


ORGANIZED PLAY IN T 


H 


E RURAL SCHOOL—<(Il) 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Mich. 


LONG BALL, OR LONG TOWN. 


Long ball is played with a regular indoor base- 
ball. It differs from baseball in that there is only 
one base which corresponds to second base. 
Whichever way the ball may go or if it is only 
touched it is a fair hit. All fouls are eliminated. 
The batter is out on a caught fly, the third strike, 
or when he is hit or touched with the ball in pass- 
ing to or from the long base. Any number of 
players may assemble on the long base and wait 
their chance to run in, but if all the players get 
on the long base at once the side is out. The 
score is the same as in baseball and three outs 
tetire the side. This game has the added charm 
over baseball of throwing at the runner. As there 
are no fouls the game is very fast. As there are 
no set positions, all players are fielders except 
the pitcher and catcher, and there may be any 
number on each side, though of course the game 
will not be as vigorous with a large number as 
with a small number. 


TETHER BALL. 

Tether ball is probably the best game that can 
be played in a limited space by two players. It 
is especially suited from its nature to the small 
rural school. A post two or three inches in 
diameter and thirteen feet tall is set three feet in 
the ground. Six feet above the ground there is 
a black band around the pole. Attached to the 
top of the pole is a tether ball (a tennis ball inside 
a netting sack). A line twenty feet long drawn 
through the pole divides the ground into courts, 
and a circle six feet in diameter keeps the players 
away from the pole. On opposite sides of the 
pole stand the contestants with tennis rackets. 
The server takes the ball in his hand and strikes 
it as hard as he can, seeking to wind it up around 
the pole above the black line. His opponent on 
the opposite side seeks to wind up the ball in the 
opposite direction. Players may not step over 
the dividing line or inside the circle. The ball is 
up in the air most of the time and tends to keep 
the head up and shoulders back. The player 


[Continued on page 732.) 
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HARVARD’S EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING 

Several announcements, official and otherwise, 
give promise of a genuine effort to give to New 
England a School of Education worthy of New 
England’s traditions. The selection of Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore for Harvard is only one of the 
indications of an awakening. 

The achievement at Brown University without 
appreciable experrditure, and at Clark Univer- 
sity without seeking or accepting many students, 
shows that there is no inherent reason why New 
England cannot be in the educational game, pro- 
fessionally, as she used to be. 

Unless Harvard has sinned away her day of 
grace, which we hesitate to believe, she has it in 
her power to become once more an educational 
leader in America, and all signs point to an honest 
effort to meet her responsibility in this regard as 
she is meeting it in history, science, literature, and 
the other professions. 

It is only a few years since Harvard had more 
students from within fifty miles of Columbia than 
Columbia had from all the world beyond _ fifty 
miles. Columbia has thousands of stu- 
dents from beyond fifty miles. It is time that the 
friends of Harvard realize what is happening in 
the United States. 

Up to within twenty years Harvard graduates 
were in demand as 


Today 


teachers, as principals, as 


superintendents, as presidents of colleges. They 


were at a premium. 
Aside irom the influence of the alymnj upon 
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their own sons, young men are very largely in- 
fluenced in their college choices by their teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. When Harvard's 
men were teaching they sent a steady stream of 
students to that institution. That supply is dry- 
ing up. It is only a question of time when her 
alumni will cease to have the power they now 


- have over their own sons in college choice. The 


school atmosphere is more and more potent; 


the home influence, unfortunately, is less and less 
a factor. 

Before the days of the departments of educa- 
tion a large number of Harvard men headed for 
law, medicine, and business taught a few years 
en route. They were wide-awake fellows, and 
they sent boys to Harvard by the wholesale. 
All that is a thing of the past. There is now no 


place for the professionally transiens man in edu- 
cation. 


Nor is the teacher side of influence the only 
phase of the question. Columbia’s Teachers 
College has more than twenty intensely popular 
educational lecturers. These 
captivate young people from 
dress nearly half 


who 
the platform, ad- 
the enterprising teachers of 


men, men 


America every year. They come into New 
England, into Massachusetts itself, and say to 
our young teachers by their message and _ their 


manner: “We are keenly alive professionally at 
Columbia.” 

Until recently Harvard was a vital factor in 
this field. America never had better educational 
platform leaders than Charles W. Eliot, William 
James, Josiah Royce, and George H. Palmer. 
The message of these men was always educa- 
tional. They were a greater attraction than any 
other university had in their day. If Harvard 
has any hope of restoring her educational glory, 
she must not lose another year. It may be too 
late already. President Lowell has everything 
with him so far as personality and experience are 
concerned, but Harvard as a whole must have an 
educational vision. Education as a mission must 
be respected, as it has not been, by 
benefactors, 


overseers, 
the entire faculty, and other post- 
graduate students. 


There must be money without limit for 
great men, for adequate buildings, and for a 
practice school. Harvard should say to the 


world immediately that she is to spare no ex- 
pense in making her department of education one 
of the best in all America. It will be fatal for 
Harvard to allow the impression to go out that 
business, and medi- 


her scholarship is for “law, 


cine.” Education must be included in the group 
of professions for which her scholarship is ine 


tended, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION 


The American Institute of Instruction is likely 
to face a crisis in the near future, and it is the part 
of wisdom for its friends to realize this. It is not 
an occasion for a panic or for pessimism, but 
merely for a study of the question as it is and as 
to its possibilities. 

The American Institute of Instruction is the old- 
est, the most historic educational institution in 
the world. It is distinctly a New England or- 
ganization. It is one of the proud assets of New 
England educationally. 

If this noble historic association is to continue, 
it must be through the professional devotion of 
New England men and women. Modern rail- 


road regulations make it impossible to place any 


dependence upon adequate income from excur- 
sion features, as in times past. There must be 
at least five hundred people who are willing to be 
permanent members with a fee of one dollar. New 
England has several times that number of men 
and women with comfortable incomes and pro- 
fessional devotion who will, if they realize that 
the honor of the profession is at stake, readily join 
such a noble band. The program has always been 
as good as any in the United States. Its meet- 
ings have always been the most enjoyable in a 
socio-professional way. It meets at delightful 
resorts. There are always a few hundred choice 
spirits in attendance. 

With the highest appreciation of the National 
Education Association, the Department of Su- 
perintendence, and an acquaintance with nearly 
every state and sectional association, I can say 
with all frankness that no gathering, educational 
or otherwise, has been more attractive personally, 
professionally, and intellectually than has the 
American Institute of Instruction. 


a. 


VOCATIONAL COMMISSION 


An effort is being made to secure the passage 
of a bill to provide for an unpaid commission of 
nine men whose duty it shall be to consider and 
report a plan, not later than December 1, for 
national aid to vocational education. This grows 
out of the failure at the last minute to pass either 
the Page bill or the Lever bill by the last 
Congress. 

This is eminently wise action. . It was most un- 
fortunate that the line of cleavage was drawn as 
it was last winter, leading as it did to a bitter 
conflict between men who have a common interest. 
Each side was so sure of victory that it would not 
listen to compromise. Now that it has been 
clearly demonstrated that it is utterly useless for 
specialists to try to force their own bill through 
Congress, it ought to be easy to secure the pas- 
sage of any reasonable bill that is in the interest 
of all the people. 

Very little time will be needed to draft such a 
bill if wise counsel prevails. No new investiga- 
tion is needed, all is known that needs to be 
known as to facts and theories. But there should 
be a conference by members of such a commis- 
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sion composed of educational leaders along agri- 
cultural and industrial lines. Such men can with 
comparative ease draft a bill that will have the 
confidence of alt the classes*of educators, and of 
the people at large. This projected ‘commission 
makes it possible to accomplish something de- 
finite, vital, and valuable. The campaign of last 
winter makes it entirely certain that there is to be 
Federal aid for industrial education. What and 
how are now the only questions. 


APPRECIATION OF DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 

Dr, Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, has received an honor that 
we are quite sure has never been accorded any 
other American educator in his lifetime. |The 
new Central High school building of Pueblo, 
Colorado, one of the most architecturally effective 
and educationally, complete, has four panels on 
the front of the building, in one of which is a life- 
size bas relief of Dr. Eliot, the only living man 
thus honored. This has come from his national 
reputation and influence. There was no Harvard 
man or man of Eastern birth or education among 
those who selected the educators thus to honor, 


> 


MAINE’S ADVANCE STEP 

The board of trustees of the University of 
Maine have unanimously adopted the recommen- 
dation of the College of Arts and Sciences provid- 
ing a two-year course for graduates of the Maine 
state normal schools. This course is to be open 
to graduates of ‘the state normal schools who have 
had a regular four-years’ high school course in 
preparation, and have taught at least one year. 
The completion of this course will lead to the de- 
gree of bachelor of pedagogy. This act on the 
part of the university links together the entire 
school ‘system of the state. By action taken one 
year ago all of the Class A high schools of the 
state were put upon the university accredited list 
for entrance. Since the act of the present year 
the university has close affiliation with all the high 
schools and normal schools of the state. 


COLUMBIA’S TWO THOUSAND 

On June 4 Columbia University gradu- 
ated more than two thousand students. This is 
the largest number of young people ever grad- 
uated from any educational institution at one 
time anywhere in the world. 

Columbia is now so far in advance of her 
nearest rival as to make it morally sure that she 
will be permanently as distinct in leadership 
among universities as New York is among cities. 
There are two highly important factors ; first, that 
she holds the students within fifty miles, who 
naturally belong to’ her, and through the 
Teachers College is dominating the world be- 
yond the fifty-mile radius as is no other univer- 
sity. 

The department of education is now the most 
important factor im any educational institu- 
tion. No university can stay in the. game for 


_ general scholarship in leadership or in numbers 
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that does not have a vitalizing department of 
education. Columbia was far-sighted when she 
put millions into Teachers College. 


— 


FREAK SCHOOL MEASURE 
So many freak school laws have been passed 


this year that it is refreshing to know that the fool- — 


ishness of one of them was really seen by a legis- 
lature. For the first time in the history of the 
California legislature a bill failed to receive an 
affirmative vote. The measure was that of 


. Senator Anderson, which sought to prohibit a 


teacher from keeping a pupil after school in the 
afternoon unless the parents of the pupil are noti- 
fied of the fact. Mr. Weisel of Santa Ana 
brought the bill up, but when he heard it dis- 
cussed he hadn't the heart to vote for it himself 
and it was defeated unanimously. 
MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 
The Maryville Normal School in Northwestern 
Missouri is the youngest of the five teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state, and has one of the 
finest building equipments in the country. The 
country round about is rich and the people in town 
and country are prosperous. The school has had 
only one misfortune, that of frequent change in ad- 
ministration, and now Dr. H. K. Taylor, who has 
been there but four years, retires. He is suc- 
ceeded by Ira Richardson, principal of the train- 
ing school and head of the department of educa- 
tion. Mr. Richardson is as closely identified with 
education in Missouri as is the president of any 
of the normal schools. He has been a teacher in 
a rural school, superintendent of city schools,— 
Shelbyville four years and Shelbina six years,—and 
county commissioner of schools. He studied at 
the Missouri State University and took his mas- 
ter’s degree at Teachers’ College, New York. He 
occupied the same: position in the State Normal 
School at Springfield, Mo., that he has had at 
Maryville for two years. We have spoken at un- 
usual length of Mr. Richardson’s equipment and 
experience because it is significant of what may 
be expected of this normal school. 
STATE SURVEYS 
Ohio is to have an educational survey of the 
state by the Bureau of Municipal Research. The 
plan is to have a survey that will be suggestive 
to the school officials. It is an opportunity for 
high achievement or serious blundering. Up to 
date there have been more blunders than achieve- 
ments in the matter of surveys. Vermont and 
Ohio will be likely to eliminate one or another of 
the two great rival survey organizations, the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research and the new Carnegie 
equipment. Which, if either, will be big enough 
to handle the situation? 


COLLEGE WOMEN 

When so much is being foolishly said about the 
non-domestic side of college life for women it is 
interesting to know that in the Radcliffe College 
class of 1898, thirty-two graduating, there are 
thirty-five children, and of these twenty-two were 
at the baby day feature of the fifteen-year re- 
union. Complimentary to college life in its 
relation to the ideals of college women. 
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SMALL OF BEVERLY 
Superintendent Robert O. Small of Beverly 
has accepted an appointment as deputy state com- 
missioner of education in Massachusetts, the place 
made vacant by the promotion of Dr. Charles A. 


‘Prosser to the secretaryship of the National In- 


dustrial Education Association. This is one of 
the highly important positions in the state de- 
partment of education. Mr. Small has been emi- 
nently successful in the development of these 
features in the public schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDY ROOM 

The School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, has realized the ideal in high school study 
room, They study in their library with regular 
library chairs and tables, with only the library 
rile of quiet. In opportunity, in setting, in free- 
dom, it is by far the best study arrangement as yet 
developed. 


— 


Fitchburg, Mass., in re-electing Superintendent 
Joseph G. Edgerly, for the thirty-ninth year in- 
creased his salary $500, making it $3,500. Only 
Mr. Coddington of Easton, Penn., has had more 
elections; James M. Greenwood, who retires 
this year, has served just as many years. 


Governor Foss of Massachusetts has signed the 
state teachers’ pension bill, the provisions of which 
were fully stated in the Journal of Education at 
the time it was presented by the State Board of 
Education. 


Wesleyan University gives one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons, Charles H. Judd, ’94, director of 
School of Education, Chicago, the degree of 
doctor of laws. 


Lynn, Mass., has a commission that passes upon 
all art in pictures or statuary before it is pur- 
chased for the schools or accepted if presented to 
them. 


This is Harvard’s greatest year in athletics. 
She has broken all records in her series of vic- 
tories in footbali, baseball, and rowing in 1912-13. 


Detroit board of education unanimously voted 
to increase Superintendent Charles E. Chad- 
sey’s salary to $8,000, 


Vocational education is worth while if it gives 
pride in good workmanship, not otherwise. 


“Home Garden Clubs” are not new in fact but 
new as a widespread organization. 


Topeka honors herself in making the super- 
intendent’s salary $4,200. 


Harvard’s gifts this year were more than 
$3,000,000. 


Yale has received $1,152,000 the current college 
year. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 


Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

President Wilson and the Democratic leaders 
in Congress certainly show good courage in un- 
dertaking the work of currency reform in mid- 
summer, with the tariff bill and the income tax 
still incomplete. Washington in midsummer is 
not an attractive place, and it has always proved 
difficult to hold Congress together except under 
an unusually urgent pressure. The currency 
question is certainly of sufficient importance to 
justify a serious attempt to solve it; but it is also 
so complicated and requires the careful balancing 
of so many considerations that hasty and ill-con- 
sidered legislation would be a good deal worse 
than none. It seems more than likely that, while 
a beginning may be made with it now, the final ad- 
justment will wait until the regular session. 


THE “REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS.” 

The plan to divide the whole country into re- 
gions or districts and to establish in them regional 
reserve banks resembles the district associations 
proposed in the Aldrich plan; but with this im- 
portant difference, that, under the Aldrich plan, 
while the district associations were to have powers 
of general supervision over the banks in each dis- 
trict, the regional reserve banks, under the new 
plan, are to be capitalized, are to hold a part of 
the reserve of the other banks, and are to redis- 
count commercial paper acceptable under the 
banking law’s provisions. The majority of the 
managing boards are to be chosen by the banks 
of each district. The President of the United 
States will appoint the others. 


MORE CURRENCY AVAILABLE. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has 
thought it wise to direct attention to the fact that, 
if national banks at any time wish to put out addi- 
tional currency, they will find the facilities ready 
for the prompt issue of emergency notes under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. The facilities 
afforded by this act have never been utilized, but 
they are in readiness if needed and will serve to 
relieve any extreme tension in the money market. 
There is no such tension at the present time, in 
spite of the occasional nervousness shown in Wall 
street; and the banks have, in fact, larger re- 
serves than usual; but it is well to be reminded 
that, if the need arises, the means of meeting it 
are ready. 


THE RATE CASE DECISIONS. 

The United States supreme court, before ad- 
journment until October, announced its decisions 
in a number of railway rate cases. It upheld the 
validity of two-cent passenger laws and maximum 
freight rates in Missouri, West Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, and Oregon. Following the precedent set 
in the Minnesota case, the court swept aside all 
claims that the laws in question interfered with in- 
terstate commerce; and devoted itself in each case 
to determining whether the rates imposed under 
State laws were, in fact, confiscatory. Under the 
Missouri law, for example, the court held that the 
rates were confiscatory as to certain roads and 
were not confiscatory as to others. 


MARTIAL LAW IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

In this country we are happily unfamiliar with 
the suspension of ordinary court procedure and 
the establishment of martial law; and until the 
special investigating committee of the United 
States Senate began its inquiries into the miners’ 
strike in West Virginia, the rest of the country 
has been but vaguely aware that im that state 
martial law had been three times proclaimed 
within the past year, and ordinary legal processes 
had given place to the rough and ready methods 
of military tribunals. By these courts, thirty-two 
prisoners were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment each for “intimidation of workmen”; five 
prisoners were sentenced to six months each and 
two to one year each for carrying concealed 
weapons; and other prisoners were given prison 
sentences for false statements to officers, dis- 
orderly conduct, etc. Meanwhile, something like 
a state of war prevailed in the mining region; ar- 
mored trains carrying machine guns swept 
through the strike district, battles were fought 
between mine guards and miners, and many men 
were shot from ambush. Martial law was an- 
nulled last May. 

A CURIOUS SUFFRAGE MIX-UP. 

The bill passed by the Lllinois legislature to give 
women the vote for all “statutory offices’ results 
in a more curiously-mixed suffrage than exists in 
any other state, The suffragists of Illinois, hav- 
ing in mind the two-to-one vote against suffrage 
in the Chicago primaries in April, 1912, and their 
own disappointing failure last fall to get the re- 
quired 100,000 signatures in the entire state to a 
petition for the submission of the suffrage ques- 
tion at the state election, did not venture to ask 
for a constitutional amendment, but concentrated 
themselves upon this bill which does not require 
the sanction of a popular vote. Under this law, 
separate ballot boxes will be necessary at all elec- 
tions; women will be allowed to vote for presiden- 
tial electors, but not members of Congress; for 
mayors of cities but not for governor or members 
of the legislature; and for a host of minor officers, 
created by statute and not by the constitution. 

LABOR UNIONS AND THE SHERMAN ACT. 

It is safe to assume that President Wilson 
would have been much relieved if he could have 
been* spared the necessity of acting upon the 
Sundry Civil bill, which was re-enacted by the 
present Congress in the exact form in which 
President Taft vetoed it in the last session. There 
can be no serious defence for the clause of this bill 
which forbids the use of public funds for the en- 
forcement of the Sherman Anti-trust Act against 
labor and farmers’ unions. If such an exception 
is just, it should have been made in a separate 
bill, which could have been disposed of on it: 
merits, and not as a rider on an appropriation bill. 
It has been well argued that the clause in ques- 
tion either pledges to the two classes mentioned 
practical exemption from the Sherman Act or it 
does not. If it does, it creates favored classes of 
law-breakers and officially directs the unequal en- 


[(Centinued on page 742.) 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 727.) 
must run back and forth over the space allotted to 
him and often jump as high as he can in order to 
reach the ball. ‘Lhere is fully as much exercise 
in fifteen minutes of tether bail as there is in an 
hour of tennis. When some little skill is ac- 
quired it is one of our most interesting games. 
From the time our playgrounds in Washington 
were opened in the morning until they were 
closed at night, there were always two or three 
children standing in line to use the tether ball, 
but the children left to themselves without en- 
couragement do not learn the game well enough 
to make it interesting. 


CROQUET AND TENNIS. 

Croquet and tennis are both well adapted to 
the rural school and especially the consolidatea 
rural school. ‘they have also the great advan- 
tage that they are well suited to the home as well, 
and the playing these games at school should do 
much to introduce them into the community, an 
argument that applies also to volley ball and 
tetner ball. When one looks at the large prob- 
lems of social welfare and social needs, at the iso- 
lation of the country home, and the frequent re- 
sulting dreariness of rural life, is there not reason 
for saying that it is quite as important that the 
children should acquire wholesome recreations in 
the school as that they should learn geography 
and grammar? If the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife have not played enough for their own good 
or the good of their children or the community, 
what better thing can the rural school. do than to 
instill into the children an enthusiasm for sports 
that will be carried into the home and the com- 
munity? This is not sentiment but common 
sense. Very few other things can do so much to 
keep the boys and girls on the farm. 


BASKET BALL. 

Basket ball is not a good game for a strictly rural 
school, because it is not played with much interest 
by children under thirteen years of age. ‘he ex- 
ercise is violent and a severe strain upon the 
heart. 
girls’ rules, so that they can not well play to- 
gether. ‘here are not many rural schools that 
have ten girls or ten boys that are old enough and 
strong enough to play. However, in village 
schools and in consolidated rural schools it is 
probably wise to make provision for basket ball. 
it has the advantage of an enthusiasm already 
created, and it is easy to form teams. 


Lap. 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT J. H. CARFREY 
Franklin, Mass. 

This subject has occupied the attention of edu- 
cators from time to time for the past two decades, 
yet only in a few centres has it taken a strong hold 
upon the school authorities. Within the last ten 
years a few places in the East and West have 
attempted to apply a remedy, yet tradition has 
had such a strong grip that men are un- 
willing to shake it off although  con- 
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vinced that something is really necessary to 
be done.. There is no denying the fact that a 
double system is in operation in almost every 
school curriculum to be found East* or West. 
That is, one system which deals with the ele- 
mentary program and ends there; another that be- 
gins with the first year of the high school and con- 
tinues to the end, being either four or five years in 
length. The latter apparently takes little cogni- 
zance of the pupils who enter, except’ that’ they 
shall be fitted to pursue the hard and fast curricu- 
lum prescribed and dominated by the colleges. 
In consequence of this, an apparent selected few 
begin the course and fewer finish it; in a few 
isolated cases there is in Operation a system by 
which pupils are given that instruction which rec- 
ognizes native ability in specific directions. This 
instruction is begun in the elementary school and 
continues, without interruption, into and through 
the high school course. The one thing which pre- 
vents the immediate adoption of such a scheme in 
all communities is the traditional idea that the high 
school should prepare for college in the traditional 
manner, otherwise it is thought the standard of the 
school will be lowered. One of the factors which 
has worked to keep this idea before the people is 
the attitude of school men themselves, and es- 
pecially high school teachers. Furthermore this 
has been helped along by the attitude of the col- 
leges in being unwilling to break from tradition, 
and to recognize that fitness to pursue a course of 
study in a higher institution depends solely upon 
the power of the pupil to do the work for which he 
offers himself. Furthermore they are unwilling 
to recognize that this power may be obtained in 
other subjects as well as in language and mathe- 
matics. Just so long as the colleges prescribe a 
certain amount of work in English languages, and 
mathematics as the necessary equipment, and we 
are too weak as educators to take a decided stand 
against it, just so long will our high school courses 
remain as college preparatory in a large sense. 
Our elementary schools as a consequence will con- 
form to this as a preparation for the high school, 
regardless of the varying native tendencies of the 
pupils, and the gap between the two will therefore 
remain. é 

It is the despair of teachers, superintendents and 
patrons that so many pupils leave the elementary 
schools—a large number at the end of the elemen- 
tary school course, and a large number at the age 
of fourteen regardless of whether the elementary 
course has been completed. In fact there should 
be no hard and fast line between the elementary 
school and high school. There should be no break 
where a pupil might say that he has finished a 
grammar school course. The curriculum ought 
to be so arranged that any and all promotions 
shall be made according to subjects and not ac- 
cording to years or grades. 

The method of graduation from the grammar 
school creates a false impression among a large 
number of pupils that they have finished their edu- 
cation and that there is very little more which they 
might get that will benefit them. This is tradi- 
tion again. The change should take place in the 
earlier period of the school life. There must be 
the introduction of subject matter by which the 
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pupil may find himself and learn to know his 
powers as early as the seventh grade and continue 
without break to the end of the high school period. 
Many pupils leave school every year at the age 
of fourteen simply because the school has noth- 
ing to offer them which they can see is for their 
benefit. 

This is largely an industrial age we are told. 
How about that period twenty-five to forty years 
ago when pupils left the schools at an age even 
earlier than fourteen? It is not so much the 
period in which we live or have lived; it is the needs 
of the pupil. There is no denying the fact that 
human nature and human needs were the same in 
a former period as we find them today. ‘“Educa- 
tion is preparation for complete living,’ Spencer 
says, and Hanus goes farther to say: “Education 
means preparation for life’s worthy activities 
through participation in them.” 


These views of education rap- 
idly becoming dominant throughout the 
country, and only with such a view 


of education will we be able to bridge the gap 
which now exists between the grammar and high 
school. We must abandon the idea that there is 
a certain period of eight or nine years which is set 
apart for the elementary school program. We 
must introduce at the sixth or seventh year those 
subjects which develop the latent powers of the 
pupil, by participation; something which will en- 
gage his hands and brain, This must be arranged 
so that one year shall fit into and become a part of 
the next higher, and only as the pupil continues 
and accomplishes the different stages will he feel 
that he is fitted to leave the work. There will 
always be something beyond which he will recog- 
nize must be done to fit him for his life work. By 
such a program he finds no break; he finds only 
stages of progress, and realizes that to be pre- 
pared for what he wants to do, the full program 
must be completed. 

What shall be the program of studies for such 
a course? It can not be the present program, as 
that takes cognizance only of the intellectual 
training. The differentiation of subjects should 
begin in the seventh grade. The program should 
be so arranged that no pupil may lose time in 
changing from one to the other should it be found 
that his natural tendencies do not lie in the direc- 
tion which he has been pursuing. It is necessary 
that units of one course must have such values 
that they will affect equally those of another 
course. The requirements, therefore, must be 
such that fundamentals in any subject are so 
arranged that both will serve as a basis in either 
of the other two courses. That is, the work done 
in these particular subjects must be similar and of 
equal value in all courses. If this is not the case 
then we shall have lost the real meaning of edu- 
cation, and the individual, instead of do- 
ing the work for which he is fitted, will be 
held to a cast-iron requirement and be worse off, 
at least no better off than at present. The 
differentiation which seems so desirable must not 
be such that the son of an iron moulder for in- 
Stance is required to pursue the same calling as 
his father, We must take into consideration the 
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fact that all avenues of labor—professional and 
otherwise—are open to all classes, and that it is 
our business as educators to find out the native 
tendencies and capabilities of the pupils whom we 
have under our care to direct. 

The scheme then for bridging the gap between 
the elementary school and the high school is to 
lay the foundation in the middle of the elementary 
course, by giving opportunity to the native ten- 
dencies of pupils, and by so arranging the work 
that one thing fits into and is a part of the next 
one higher in the group. That the work of any 
subject in the elementary school is a definite part 
of the high school program, and while it may in a 
sense show completeness, the student realizes that 
there is yet some part to be understood before he 
is fitted to use that subject in the everyday work 
of life. With such an arrangement no gap exists; 
the pupil is prepared to continue and clearly sees 
the necessity of further study. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS 


COMMISSIONER SNEDDEN 
Massachusetts 

If we assume, as we should, that the primary 
aims of the agricultural school must be determined 
by the requirement of preparing boys from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age for the profitable pur- 
suit of agriculture, then certain conclusions as to 
the desirable scope and methods of such schools 
must follow. 

Such schools must not be weak imitations of 
agricultural colleges, giving large portions of their 
time to laboratory and textbook work which bear 
only remotely on the pufsuit of practical farming. 
Neither should they set up standards, either in ad- 
mission requirements or courses which will exclude 
pupils, who, in spite, perhaps, of inadequate general 
education are nevertheless capable of being made 
successful farmers. 

Some experimental work the agricultural school 
should do in the way of finding the best ways for 
the practice of the various phases of agriculture in 
the community in which the school is located, 
but such experimental work should be incidental 
to its primary purposes of teaching boys practical 
agriculture according to accepted principles and 
methods. Only a limited amount and variety of 
experimental work can, at best, be carried on by 
the teachers and with the equipment of such a 
school. Agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, aided by well-trained experts and abun- 
dant resources, can best carry on experimental 
work of the character demanded by the stage of 
agricultural development now reached, 

These agricultural schools might also, as an in- 
cidental part of their responsibilities, give attention 
to so-called “demonstration” work—that is, 
attempts to show what can be done in a _ given 
neighborhood with crops not before cultivated, 
with land hitherto neglected, or with implements 
and methods of cultivation, the practical worth of 
which have not yet been apparent to the people of 
the locality. But there are obvious limits to the 
extent to which such “demonstration” work can he 
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carried on in schools with small teaching force and 
limited resources, and in which the large majority 
of pupils are beginners in the study of agriculture. 
_ It is probable that in some agricultural schools 

courses will be organized for girls. Many persons 
believe that there are some divisions of agriculture 
and small live stock husbandry which will offer 
suitable occupations for women. We have little 
experience as yet in support of this view, but it is 
important that girls be given an opportunity in 
agricultural schools to prove whether any phases 
of agriculture offer them profitable vocations. 

But it is clear that profitable household arts 
courses for country girls can be maintained in 
agricultural schools. Such courses should be 
thoroughly practical and scientific and should aim 
to produce efficiency in the home no less than the 
agricultural courses should aim to _ produce 
efficiency on the farm. 

After being well established, some agricultural 
schools will become centres for short course in- 
struction for working farmers in seasons when 
farm work is slack. The agricultural college will 
often find it expedient and desirable to carry on 
experiment station or demonstration work near 
the school. Exhibits of modern machinery and 
other aids to agriculture will doubtless often be 
held there. The farmers of the neighborhood will 
probably bring their best products to the school 
at times, as they take them to fairs, for exhibition 
purposes. 

But all of these useful functions must be re- 
garded as secondary to the primary purpose of 
the school, which is, in a business-like fashion to 
prepare boys to succeed in farming and to like 
that as a career. 


HOLYOKE TEACHERS’ CODE OF YOUTH 


The classroom is the place for teaching; the 
home, the place of preparation. 

Obedience, I always faithfully and uncomplain- 
ingly practiced, and therefore easily obtained it 
from my pupils. 

School should always be started before the last 
’ bell and seldom continued after dismissal times. 

Teachers who can only talk “shop” never make 
congenial and interesting associates. 

Teachers who tell their troubles to every ear 
are bores. Avoid them, for the germs are con- 
tagious. 

Keep posted on current events and you have an 
excellent weapon to deal with the contagion. 

Never tell your classroom affairs to another; 
they are your personal business. 

Children should ‘not discuss the unpleasant af- 
fairs of the classroom; and teachers should set 
the example. 

Teachers’ environments should be cheerful, in- 
teresting, cultural, and absolutely free from an- 
noyances. 

The little bee lingers only where the nectar 
thrives; why not hourly: practice his example? 

Parents’ complaints, conversations and com- 
munications, bear them patiently, listen to them 
dutifully, and read them calmly, but never tell 
them or show them to another. 

Children are failures too frequently because of 
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permitted heedlessness and our incapacity. 

Patiently strive to inspire the failures; so that 
if their futures are ones of brilliancy we might 
honestly rejoice and proudly claim a share in their 
delights. 

When school closes bring home its pleasures 
and leave for darkness and loneliness its troubles. 

Did you ever try these? If not, try them and 
your work will be one of pleasure and your life 
one of new sunshine. ~ 


a a 


UNCLE ’AYSEED ON HEADUCATION 


J. MILSTED 


“Say, nephew, what’s this I hears about yer schools? 

The’ tell me the boys is usin’ workmen’s tools. 

What’s the idee? What’s come o’ old three R’s, 

An’ jography, an’ analyse, an’ parse? 

What do ’ee make, an’ do wi’ it when it’s done? 

What’s boys to do wi’ tools; is old days gone 

When masster gied a sum upon the board, 

Wi’ figgers what looked like a miser’s hoard? } 

Or set apart a ‘piece’ for all ter learn, 

An’ p'r’aps the best a copper from ‘is pocket earn? 

Or hung a map o’ England on the pegs 

An’ made the blessed lot git on thir legs, 

An’ ner a sit till each could tell him true 

Six names o’ towns and what their workfolk do? 

An’ them as couldn’t—well, we've nigh forgot to-day 

The smarts an’ stings o’ life as came our way. 

How well I do remember—’twere the day for maps, 

An’ Smiler Smith (the rascal!) slied inkpots i’ the caps, 

An’ course, at playtime, ’twere the usual race 

(Though I were last but one so saved me face) 

To be fust out—Lor’, how it makes me kink 

To see them faces now—a’ splashed wi’ ink! 

But them’s digresshuns, as the parson says, 

Though mighty pleasant for declinin’ days. ? 

That ’minds me, too—some parsons an’ a lady came ‘| 

T’ hear t’ class read, for masster’d made a name 

For sich like things, an’ then they ast to see 

lf he would mind a little spellin’ bee. 

An’ masster, proud-like, an’ yet a shade ©’ nerves, 

Sed he’d be pleased, an’ would they choose the words. 

The lady, pleasant-like, sed she’d a silver crown 

She'd give wi’ pleasure to the one as sat last down. 

No need for masster now to say, ‘Boys, do yer best.’ 

We liked her face, but siller gave the zest. 

Round went the words—the fust twelve brought us 
down 

To five all told—wi'—eye on silver crown. 

Then came that skeerful word—t’were ‘rheumatism,’ 

That knocked ’em out-an’-out, like ‘parallel’ an ‘prism.” 

Sum gave it double O, an’ sum forgot the E, 

An’ sum put Z wheer nobbut S should be; 

But I'd the word all square as any door, 

For masster’d licked it into me but day before. 


* * * 


The boys hoorayed, an’ masster nigh did faint— 

He knew I wer’n’t no more a speller than a saint! 

But ther’ye are, lad—'tis just the chance o’ life; 

‘Taint always them ’ats smart as wins the strife. 

An’ look’ee, nephew, 
down, 

In my breast fob—ye’ll—tind—yon—silver—crown. 

Aye, aye—but them was happy days—long past, 

Though naught to do wi’ what I lately ast. 

What's all this heducashun for, lad? °T seems to me 

Things aint no better than they used ter be. 

I swutimes wunders—Is’t worth the ‘mount 0’ grease.’ 

An’ what ud happen if’t all did straightway cease? 


when—old—Time—mows—me— 
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There's still the workless poor, an’ still the workless 
rich. 

“Tis hard i’deed to find that virtue lies wi’ each. 

I s’pose its all O. K.—atleast, *twould seem 

"T’l] pan out right as part o’ God’s big scheme. 

But still, there’s nobbut discontent ‘tween man and 
man— 

The -one but tries to wreck an’ ruin t’other’s plan. 

I sumtimes thinks it over—pros an’ cons, 

But there—I leaves it t’yer ‘profs.’ an’ ‘dons,’ 

What's correlation? Is’t a new inspectre chap? 
*"T sounds like a hentry fer a ’andicap.” 


“What’s correlation? Why, uncle, don’t you know? 
It’s well, you ought to. Let me see—yes, n0? 
It’s—well, I’m bothered—I know it’s something new; 
I know I knew it—at least I thought I knew. 
It’'s—well, the Prin. did tell us—and—I think, 
Ah—that’s it, uncle—now I know—a link.” 
“A link i’ what? Is’t summat for ‘the ’ead? 
Wil't make ’em ’appier—or wilt but make more bread? 
Wilt make ’em strive—an’ strive for others’ sake? 
Wilt comfort sick—the widow’s burden take? 
Wil’t fetch a smile, where shone but late a tear? 
Wil’t bring to sorrowed hearts a ray o’ cheer? 
Wil't strengthen meek, an’ ’umble saintless pride? 
Wil't be to them i’ gloom a light to guide? 
Wil't make ’em brothers all—an’ aye forgive? 
Too many makes a livin’, lad, as knows not ’ow to 
live.” 
—Educational Handwork, London. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WALLACE E. MASON 
Principal, Normal School, Keene, N. H. 

We, of New England, are beginning to see that boys’ 
clubs and girls’ clubs. offer unrivaled incentives and 
means of getting children to study real things, to gain 
actual experiences, to develop community spirit, to 
stimulate individual ambition, to develop powers of in- 
itiative, to create respect for manual labor, to increase 
desire for rural life, and in short—to aid our schools in 
a thousand and one ways in the development of social 
efficiency and in the adaptation of the child to his en- 
vironments. 

The most systematic efforts in club work in New 
England are undoubtedly those under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. The first club 
was formed in 1908 by Professor W. R. Hart, and was 
confined to the county in which the college was located. 
Prizes were offered for the best potatoes raised from 
four seed specimens to be furnished by the college. A 
membership of forty or fifty was expected, but more 
than 500 responded. The following year the offer was 
extended to two other counties, and corn seed was ifur- 
nished, as well as potato seed. It was my good fortune, 
as a superintendent of schools, to co-operate with Pro- 
fessor Hart in his efforts to extend this club work over 
the state. In 1910, superintendents all through Massa- 
chusetts became interested, and last year there were 
14,000 members in these clubs. In addition to the prizes 
offered by the college, the state legislature has appro- 
priated the sum of $200 for each agricultural association 
in the state to be given as prizes to these boys’ and 


girls’ clubs. The classes for which premiums are of- 


fered have been largely increased and include many va- 
Tieties of vegetables and flowers, sewing, manual train- 
ing, cooking, and several miscellaneous classes. 

The county fairs have co-operated heartily with the 
college by establishing departments for the exhibition 
of the products of these clubs, and the work has become 
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so extensive that the college has been obliged to add to 
its staff a man to take entire charge of their organiza- 
tion and management. 

The extension department of the Rhode Island State 
College organized its first corn4growing contest for 
boys in 1911. The club was so satisfactory that in re- 
sponse to a demand on the part of the girls in the 
schools contests were arranged for bread-making, can- 
ning tomatoes, and making aprons. The state board of 
agriculture co-operates with the Agricultural College im 
this work, and has appropriated money jor substantia 
prizes in many varieties of corn-growing contests, 

In the state of Maine the club idea was started in am 
entirely different manner. In 1898, fifteen years ago, ° 
the School Improvement League was organized, the 
main purpose of which was “to bring together teachers, 
parents, and pupils in a movement to improve the physi- 
cal conditions of the schools.” 

Last year State Superintendent Payson Smith planned 
for the organization of boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
clubs. In the circular letter sent to the schools, sug- 
gesting the formation of these clubs, Superintendent 
Smith recommends that in towns where there is already 
a branch of the league, the club be carried on as an ad- 
junct and that no additional organization be formed. 
He also advises the holding of local exhibitions with 
certificates for best work, but discourages the offering 
of money prizes. Clubs‘aré left"to themselves in the se- 
lection of that line of activities which are to be carried 
on, an 

Still another method of organization is illustrated by 
the clubs of Vermont. The county secretary of the 


. ¥. M. C. A. for Windsor county organized the first corn 


club of Vermont in 1911. It was an instant success, and 
with the co-operation of the Agricultural College and 
the state commissioner of agriculture $800 was raised 
ior prizes in 1912. Edison county organized a similar 
club: in 1912. A member of this club, a fourteen-year- 
old boy, named Everett Easton, irom Shoreham, Ver- 
mont, made a clean sweep of prizes with his ten best 
ears of corn, winning first prize in county, state, and 
New England corn shows. 

Superintendent A. W. Eddy, who org nized this Edi- 
son County Club, says: “The point with us educators is 
not the winning of prizes, but rather the gain of a truer 
conception of the possibility of better crops, better 
management, better financial returns from good farming, 
of the existing of interesting work and enterprises im 
the country along with the development of true inde- 
pendence and worth of character through the avenues 
afforded by life in the country. The facts are that land 
can be bought in Edison county at from $15 to $45 per 
acre, according to location, that »roduces more corn 
than the lands of the West that are sold at from $100 
to $200 per acre.” 

The Keene Normal Tomato Club, under the auspices 
of the nature study department of the Keene Normal 
school, as the first boys’ and girls’ club organized in 
New Hampshire. In organizing this club, your speaker 
anticipated a possible membership of 100, but more than 
1,000 boys and girls responded to the invitation to be- 
come members. Prizes were offered by the Pomona 
Grange and the local Grange, and a Tomato day was 
held in September, when the tomatoes were exhibited 
and prizes awarded, 

There was such a demand for an extension of the 
club’s activities that we are organizing clubs all over 
the state for the raising of vegetables and flowers, for 
canning tomatoes, for sewing, for manual training, and 
jor cooking. The school is seeking the co-operation of 
the Granges of the state in the organization of these 
clubs, in the holding of exhibitions, and in providing 
prizes. 
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What is the best method of forming them? Should 
they be connected with the local school system, the 
state normal schools, the agricultural colleges, or the 
United States agricultural department? I believe that 
all these agencies should co-operate in the club move- 
ment. In some localities one organization will be fitted 
better for leadership, while in other localities other or- 
ganizations will succeed far better. In New Hampshire 
we find the Grange the best medium for bringing these 
clubs to the favorable consideration of the community. 
Children in different localities will desire different forms 
of club activity—the same principle will govern in 
choosing these activities as should govern in other cur- 
riculum making, for these clubs are simply an addi- 
tion to the curriculum, and that principle is—the selec- 
tion of such material as is best adapted to the child’s 
environments. 

Clubs with inadequate leadership and with no organi- 
zation will utterly fail. Clubs with so much uniformity 
that all children must do the same thing in the same 
way will also fail, but properly organized, encouraging 
activities in harmony with the environments of the pu- 


pil, boys’ and girls’ clubs are among the most effective 
of all educational agencies. 
RAIN-MAKERS 


I have read that Herodotus mentions a race of 
people among whom there were professional rain- 
“makers. I am not able to find an authentic account of 
such a feat in any literature at hand. Can you send me 
any information on the subject? 


Evidently your source of information ‘had things 
mixed. It is Marco Polo and not Herodotus who tells 
ats about the weather prophets, and this he does in 
several books. Of certain Tartars he says: In India 
they acquired the knowledge of magic and diabolical 
art whereby they obscure the “light of day and produce a 
darkness so intense that persons are invisible to one 
another, unless very mear. This art they put in practice 
when they go on predatory excursions. (Book I, 
chapter xv). In another chapter he writes: Kesmur 
(Kashmir) is a province seven days distant from Bascia 
(probably peshawur). Its inhabitants are adepts in the 
art of magic, insomuch that they can compel their idols 
to speak; they can likewise obscure the day and per- 
form many other miracles. (Chap. xxviii.) Again: 

These people (the Tibetans) are magicians. They 
cause tempests to arise, accompanied with lightning 
and thunder. (Book 2, Chap. xxxvii.) 

In his description of Shandu (probably Chang tu) 
Marco Polo cites an interesting practice of magic, also 
alleged of Indian vogis: When the grand Khan sits 
at table in his hall of state, at a distance is a buffet 
where the libations are arranged. Now, by means of 
their supernatural art, they (the yogis) cause the 
flagons to fill the cups without being touched by at- 
tendants; and the cups move through the air a distance 
of ten paces until they reach the hand of the grand 
Khan. As he empties them they return to the place 
whence they came (Book 1, Chap. lvii). These yogis 
Marco Polo calls baksis, and they probably derive their 
mame from Bakcia, or Peshawur. In each _ instance 
quoted we have probably the Indian fakir. 

The magic of rain-making is a state function in many 
arid countries in the world at the present time; inci- 
dentally, it is not unknown in the United States. 

J. W. Redway. 
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BOOK TABLE 
REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS IN MODERN 
THOUGHT—A_ BASIS FOR COMPOSITION. 


Edited by Harrison Ross Steeves, A. M., Columbia 
University, and Frank Humphrey Ristine, Ph. D., 
Hamilton College. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 

cago: American k Company. Half leather, 547 

pages. Price, $1.50. 

This a book of rare excellence in that it consists of 
nineteen essays, each of which is a modern master- 
piece, each of which treats of a vital subject in a rig- 
orous, captivating manner. Each is a production that 
every earnest, thoughtful man needs and desires in 
his library, and all of which few men have in their 
homes, so that the book is a treasure of itself. And 
when one realizes that by its school use every student 
will become familiar with the best writings of the 
best men on themes that will be of the utmost signi- 
ficance in the times in which they live, the value of 
the book can but be appreciated. The educational im- 
portance of the book is much greater than this would 
indicate. Here are authors who boldly assert, and 
have the courage of their conviction, that the art of 
correct and forceful writing can be achieved more ef- 
fectively with ideas than with literary models and set 
exercises, that rhetoric is a thing of life and not of 
wk ag eaerers a power to say and not merely to see, 
skill in looking forward a not backward, positive 
and not negative. 

If teachers of English have a tenth part of the 
vision that Professors Steeves and Ristine have, high 
schools and colleges will have a new birth and “mass. 
unity, and coherence” will give place to vision, vitality, 
and vigor, or material, appreciation, and expression in 
English composition. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. By Rosalie 


Lulham, lecturer at the Froebel Educational Insti- 
tute, London (Eng.). New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 457 pp. Price, 


$1.60, net. 

This is an English book on a most interesting branch 
of nature study, and one of the most thorough works 
of its kind that we have seen. True, the author con- 
fines herself to the invertebrates entirely, but these 
embrace sO many orders as to require a volume for 
their description alone. The Seven Orders from 
the Protoz0a to the Hymenoptera are dealt with with 
scrupulous exactness, leaving practically nothing of 
their structure and functions undescribed. Pe- 
culiarly entertaining to the student will be found the 
author's treatment of the class Insecta, embracing as it 
does the order of the Lepidoptera (butterflies and 
moths), the Coleoptera (beetles), the Orthoptera (grass- 
hoppers, etc., and four other orders. The masterly 
way in which these descriptions are made convince one 
of the wide observation the author has given to the 
subjects with which she treats. It is all a marvelous 
bit of work, and the author is to be congratulated on 
her patience in providing a textbook of such conspicu- 
ous value to students of nature. And a distinct contri- 
bution to the book is the exquisite illustrations by V. 
G,. Sheffield. The typography of the work is beyond 
praise. 


VARIATIONS IN THE GRADES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS. By Clarence Truman Gray. instructor 
in the Department of Education, University of Texas. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York. Cloth. 120 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
Ten years ago few serious attempts had been made 

to study scientifically the relative merits of various 

systems of grading students. In the last five years, 
however, this inviting field has been the scene of nu- 
merous important investigations, so that we have at 
least arrived at a better understanding of the nature 
of the problem and the general lines along which 
progress must be made. In this monograph, Profes- 
sor Gray reports the methods and results of his study 
of the nature, degree, and causes of variations oecur- 
ring in the grades of high school pupils. He makes it 
evident that there is a need for instruction and train- 
ing in grading and he furthermore presents a rela- 
tively simple method, by means of which any high 
school principal may study the condition of grading in 
his own school and take due steps to remedy the faults 
he may find. Some of the general conclusions from 
his study are:— 

1. High school students exhibit a much smaller 
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variation in their marks and grades than is usually 
thought. 

2. There is only a small group in the high school 
whose work is characterized by great variability. 

3. The variations which they do exhibit are due to 
a eae of causes and not simply to instability of the 
pupils. 

4. Some of the causes usually given for variations, 
such as home conditions, deportment, application, so- 
cial tendencies, etc., play very little part in reality. 

5. The variations which are termed losses are 
largely balanced by gains. 

6. The unreliability of teachers’ gradings is one of 
the chief causes for the variations. 


NOTED PENNSYLVANIANS. By Walter Lefferts, 
supervising principal Thomas G. Morton school, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 12mo. Paper boards, cloth back. Llustrated. 
252 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Here are the life-stories in brief and captivating form 
of twenty eminent sons of Pennsylvania, who won and 
merited fame. Here we make the acquaintance of 
Pastorius, the founder of Germantown; Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution; Anthony Wayne, the daunt- 
less general; Stephen Girard, the benefactor; Robert 
Fulton, of steamboat fame: Audubon, the bird-man; 
Kane, the Arctic explorer; Bayard Taylor, the poet and 
traveler; McClellan, the soldier; Meade, the hero of 
Gettysburg: Buchanan, the President; and several 
others. The author’s style is all that can be asked, at 
once pithy and bright, with no necessary fact omitted, 
and no unnecessary fact interposed. The reader will be 
led to the conviction that Pennsylvania has really pro- 
duced some great men, men of whom she may be justly 
proud. Many illustrations accompany and embellish 
the text. 
WOMEN AS WORLD BUILDERS. By Floyd Dell. 

Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 104 pp. 

Price, 75 cents. 

This readable litthe volume has the sub-head of 
“Studies in Modern Feminism.” Certainly feminism is 
with us to-day, and if the suffragist movement is a sure 
indicator, it seems likely to remain with us. This work 
aids us to the knowledge of what feminism is. But it is 
unfortunate in pointing out and idolizing only the most 
extravagant features of feminism. For any such women 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward dt has nothing but a_ polite 
sneer, while for Emmeline Pankhurst, Olive Schreiner, 
Emma Golden, Beatrice Webb, and Dora Marsden it 
has naught but praise. It quotes approvingly every femi- 
nist outcry against the other sex. “Menare pagan. They 
have never been Christian. Women are wholly Chris- 
tian,” is a quotation which might be frequently dupli- 
cated in its pages. Taken as a whole it is a piece of ex- 
travaganza, yet it is well to have a clear view of the 
banner under which many are marching to-day. And 
here we get such a view. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE HAPPY ISLAND. By 
Elizabeth Wallace. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

This little book, filled with sketches of the old humor- 
ist at play, during his latter days, is well worthy of a 
place in Twain literature. The pages are bright with 
pictures, drawn sympathetically, yet true to the life. 
In occasional happy passages he is revealed more 
clearly than in nages of his biography.. “I never knew 
him to be funny for the mere sake of being funny,” 
says the author. “I never knew him to say a clever 
thing at the sacrifice of a kind thing, nor a witty thing 
divorced from truth.” The book has many such illum:- 
nating passages. His love for children, so entirely free 
from any hint of elderly patronage, his enthusiasm for 
small adventure -*'4-en were to be sharers in 
it—all lovers of Mark Twain will be glad for these 
chapters. They contribute much that might so easily 
have been lost. They will make his memory the 
sweeter and his fame the more enduring. 


SCENES FROM PICKWICK. In the reporting style 
of Pitman’s Shorthand. New York: Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. Cloth. l6mo. 288 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
To those who are familiar with the Pitman system of 

shorthand, a work like this will have its attraction. 

Pickwick easily lends itself to such a _ presentation. 

Dickens’ style was such in its limpid style, and its fre- 

quent repetitions, that those familiar with shorthand 

will find excellent practice in perusing it. To others tt 
will be no better than Arabic. The illustrations by Mr. 

Richardson are cleverly drawn, presenting as they do 
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some of the most. humorous.experiences of Mr.. Pick- 

wick, over which the world has had some of its heartiest 

and healthiest laughs. — 

THE ASSEMBLY HYMN AND SONG COLLEC- 
TION. By C. Guy Hooyer. Pittsburg, Kansas: 
Educational Publishing Company. Cloth. 264 hymns 
and songs. 
The author has had the best of opportunities f6r 

knowing what is best and most acceptable to singers 
and assemblies; knows music, in science and in action, 
and into “The Assembly Hymn and Song ‘Collection” 
he has put the results of his studies and experience. 
Part I., Selected and Scriptural Readings, have been 
selected for their appropriateness and also for the ef- 
fect in responsive readings. With these are responses 
and charts. There are 123 standard hymns and sacred 
songs. These are so thoroughly winnOwed that 
there is no dead matter here. Every one of them is 
singable, has the spirit that makes it sing well. The 
twenty-five national hymns and patriotic songs come 
from a world-range. They have the thrill that is indis- 
pensable. There are eighty part-songs and choruses, 
closing with college songs. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“American His "First Book. By A.U. Perry and G. A. Price. 
Price, 60 centa.— Webster's Secondary Schaol Dictionary.’”’ Price, 
$1.50. New York: American Book Company. 


“Simple Pictorial Illustration.” By Brown and Rankin. Price, 
$1.35. ——“Clay Modeling for Infauts.’’ By F. H. Brown. Price, 75 
cents. New York : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sens. 

“Trigonometry.” By Kenyon and J id. Price, $1.35.——“ Precis 
de |’Histoire de France.” ited by Alcée Fortier. Price, 90 cents. 
——“The Influence of Monarchs.” By F.A.Woeds. Price, $2.00.—— 
“Kerchensteiner’s Theldea of the Industrial School.” Translated 
by Rudolf Pintner. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 

Edeeation for Social Efficency.” Irving King. Price, $1.50. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. ey pabaps 

“Eighth Reader” (Riverside Readers). By Van Sickle and 
Seegmiller. New York: H hton Mifflin Company. 

“Lucita—A Child’s Story of Mexico.” By Ruth Gaines. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

“One Thousand Questions on Agriculture Answered.”” By W. L. 
Nida. Price,25 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘*Historic Americans.”" Geerge Washington—Thomas Jefferson— 
Abraham Lincoln—William McKinley. Price, each, 75 cents.—— 
*Webster’s Standard Dictionary.” Price, $1.00. Chicago: Laird 


& Lee, 
“School Algebra.”—Book 1. By Wentworth and Smith. Price, 


90 cents. rd Song Classics.” By Baldwin and Newton. 
Price, 60 cents. Bostun: Ginn & Co. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


SNEDDEN’S PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL 


LEAKE’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: Its 
Problems, Methods and Dangers . 1.25 


New Issues in the 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


TROWBRIDGE’S THE HOME SCHOOL . -60 


COOLEY’S LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE 


BETTS’S NEW IDEALS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


HARTWELL’S THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
TERMAN’S THE TEACHER’S HEALTH . 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school autherities 
t every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
skeuld be received by the editor not 
— than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE. 


24-27: Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Annapolis; Hugh W. Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, sec’y. 


Jane 30-July 1, 2, 3: Catholic Education As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, 1651 E. Main 8t., Columbus, 
0., secretary-general. 


June 30-July 3:Castine, Me., Educational Con- 
ference, Castine. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Insti Le of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, 
Whitcomb, Brockton, ome. pres. 


Association, 
Lake City W. Springer. 
Arbor, sec’y. 


810: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Duluth ; Heinrich Hoeva!, Minne- 
apolis, presiaent. 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
ress of Students (‘Corda Fratres”), 
ernell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
‘arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


2-30: Fourth Internationa) Congress on 
School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City, secretary-general. 


OCTOBER. 


80-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 
NOVEMBER 
68.» Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

| LEWISTON. Miss Adelaide V. 
‘Finch, principal of the Normal Train- 
‘ing’ sehool, has the pen with which 
the governor signed the Maine 
‘State Teachers’ Pension Act, given 
‘her with the governors éompli- 
ments because of her efficient ser- 
vice in the promotion of the bill. 


CASTINE. The fifth annual ses- 
‘sion, of the Castine Educational 
Conference will be held June 30 to 
July 3. Among the unusual speakers 
will be: Miss Alice Davies, depart- 
‘ment of public roads, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
‘sity; Superintendent James H. Van 
S Mass.; W. Stan- 
wood Field, director of evening 
schools, Boston, Mass. 

' ORONO. Plans are being com- 
pleted for the construction of a $75,- 
'000 science building at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. This building will 
‘accommodate the departments of 
chemistry and .physics..It.has. been 
| decided to name it Aubert Hall in 
honor, of Professor Albert B. Au- 
‘bert, who for thirty years was pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the univer- 
sity. Plans are also being prepared 
_for the construction of a $50,000 girls’ 


dormitory. At the present only 
one wing will be completed. This 
wing will provide a first-class girls’ 
gymnasium. This building will be 
named in honor of Walter and Eliza- 
beth Balentine, husband and wife, 
who were connected with the insti- 
tution for many years. 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. Miss Delia I. 
Griffin, who will this month com- 
plete ten years as director of the 
Fairbanks museum, is to be curator 
of the new Children’s Museum in 
Boston, which is to open July 1. The 
work she has done in St. Johnsbury 
has shown her well qualified to take 
charge of arranging the exhibits 
and starting the educational work 
of-a new institution. 

Miss Griffin is a native of Maine 
and was educated th the Bailey 
school and at Kent’s Hill Female 
College. She was, before coming 
here, supervisor of nature study in 
the schools of North Attleboro and 
Newton, Mass. 

At North Attleboro she imaugu- 
rated the work in nature study and 
at Newton she introduced school 
gardens and a system of bird walks. 
Miss Alice Wilson Wilcox of Brown 
University succeeds Miss Griffin at 
the Fairbanks museum. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The elementary schools 
graduated 6,864, the high schools 
1,794, and the normal schools 112,— 
a total public school graduation of 
8,770. 

The first Kindergarten teacher to 
retire on a pension is Miss Phoebe 
Angelique DeLande of the Kent 
school, in. Charlestown, which leads 
the Boston Herald to remark:— 

“If every one at the age of seventy 
active, keen, optimistic, and 
ambitious as Miss DeLande, who is 
to retire at the close of the school 
year, the law’ that requires the re- 
tirement of teachers at that age 
would probably never have been 
passed. 
Reviewing the legislative record 


for the session just closed, the 


Springfield Republican says:— 
“Educational. progress has been 
practically nothing, though the com- 
mittee on education had about eighty 
matters referred to its consideration. 
Teachers have made urgent efforts 
to improve their financial standing 
in way of tenure of office and in pro- 
vision for retirement after specified 
terms of service. The idea of giv- 
ing teachers a tenure of office took 
strong. hold and went through both 
branches... Then Governor Foss in- 
terposed his veto. This was over- 
ridden by the House by 130 to fifty- 
three, but it was sustained in the 
Senate. The teachers’ retirement 
bill was also favored by the House, 
but was killed in the Senate. A 
strong effort was made to raise the 
age of compulsory school attend- 
ance from fourteen years to fifteen, 
and it was passed by the House af- 
ter persistent opposition on the part 
of -the representatives of the mill 
cities especially, but it was de 
feated in the Senate by seven to 
fourteen. The effort for free lunches 
for public school children was re- 
newed, but it failed again. The bill 
for compulsory attendance at even- 
ing sehools had an adverse vote in 
the Senate of sixteen to twenty-one. 
One of the sharpest contentions of 
the session grew out of the demand 
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by the Boston teachers for what 
they called their rights to work for 
their interests at the Legislature. 
The teachers won and the law for 
their benefit is on the book. 


FRAMINGHAM. ‘The successor 
to Samuel F. Blodgett, who has been 
superintendent there for seventeen 
years, is Ernest W. Fellows of Deni- 
son, Iowa. Mr. Fellows is a gradu- 
ate of Grinnell College, 1894, and 
comes here after twelve years of 
most successful work as superinten- 
dent at Denison. His salary wlll be 
$2,300. 

HYANNIS. The high school in 
this village has twelve acres in the 
schoo] grounds capable of great use- 
fulness industrially and artistically. 

NEW BEDFORD. Assistant Su- 
perintendent Josephine B. Stuart 1s 
giving a splendid course for elemen- 
tary principals and supervisors at 
the summer school of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

NEWTON. Dr. Alfred D. 
Browne, since 1908 director of physi- 
cal training for boys in the Newton 
high schools, has resigned and in the 
fall will become a member of the 
faculty of Miami University at Ox- 
ford, O. He ‘handed in his resigna- 
tion to Dr. Spaulding, and as a mani- 
festation of the confidence imposed 
in him was given the task of select- 
ing his own successor. At Miami 
University Dr. Browne will hold a 
full professorship in physical edu- 
cation and hygiene and will be 
medical director of the university. 


STERLING. Marshall O. Edson 
Was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of the districts constituting 
Sterling, Princeton, and Westmin- 
ster. 

SPRINGFIELD. A model house, 
built and equipped entirely by the 
boys and girls of the schools of 
Springfield, has been completed dur- 
ing the present schoo] year, and now 
stands in the rear of the Technical 
high school. 

The house is 24 by 35 feet, a neat, 
miniature bungalow, with a living 
room, a dining room, a kitchen, a 
pantry, bedrooms with a closet, a 
bathroom, and a linen closet. <A 
tiny reception hall gives the intro- 
duction to this layout of rooms, the 
equipment throughout being such as 
to give practical training in all the 
essentials of plain housekeeping and 
in the entertainment of guests. 

The boys of the vocational school, 
under the direction of Principal EB. 
E. McNary, framed and built the 
little house. The plumbing work, 
electric wiring, and like details were 
done by the boys of the technical 
high school. The fixtures needed 
for use or ornament in the house 
were made in the technical high 
school forge shop. 

The girls of the school designed 
and made the rugs, curtains. por- 
tieres and cushions as a part of their 
school work in weaving and stencil- 
ing. They also contributed many 
decorative articles in clay, copper, 
leather, and other materials. Every 
department of the school and every 
boy and girl had a part in the build- 
ing of this house. 

WESTBORO. Earle E. Wilson of 
South Royalston, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent and principal 
of the high school here. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. A pension system 
for the faculty, substantially the 
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dation, was adopted by the corpora- 
tion of Brown University.. Ib was 
voted to use $225,000 for this pur- 
pose out of the million-dollar endow- 
ment fund raised a year ago. The 
new system is to take effect Septem- 
ber 1 next. 


CONNECTICUT, 

WATERBURY. The city is to 
fave an elegant new technical high 
schoo] and Superintendent B. W. 
Tinker and members of the board of 
education have been traveling afar 
to see other plants and their equip- 
ment. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. One of the best 
courses at Johns Hopkins Summer 
School is that in rutal 
methods and observation given by 
Miss Florence M. Lane of Kirks- 
ville, Mo., who will work with a 
demonstration school of seven 

Miss Persis K. Miller, principal of 
School No. 76, gave a _ practical 
demonstration of the value of a 


school savings bank, while the 
school commissioners and_ city 
bankers were considering the ad- 


visability of such an institution. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. William Et- 
tinger, a district superintendent, was 
unanimously chosen to succeed 
Thomas S&S O’Brien as an associate 
superintendent, salary $6,500. John 
P. Conroy was unanimously elected 
to district superintendency of the 
late Julia Richman. The following 
men were elected to high school 
principalships unanimously: Gilbert 
S. Blakely, first assistant in Bnglish 
in the Morris high school, principal- 
ship of the new high school in The 
Bronx; Arthur M. Wolfson, first as- 
sistant in history in the De Witt 
Clinton High School for Boys, the 
principalship of the new Manhattan 
High School for Girls. 

This is far the most important 
meeting of the board of education 
since the present’ organization under 
the presidency of Thomas W. 
Churchill, and the unanimity of its 
action on all elections was highly 
significant, especially as all five of 
those elected are men and Miss 
Grace Strachan was an_ earnest 
candidate for the associate superin- 
tendent’s position. The board inter- 
preted the charter as excluding her 
from eligibility. 

Under the auspices of New York 
University a tour of Europe will be 
made soon for the observation and 
study of industrial and commercial 
plants, business methods, and social 
conditions. Credit of sixty hours 
will be given students in the univer- 
sity for this tour, or either of two 
similar ones occurring at the same 
time, in case a satisfactory thesis is 
completed or an examination passed. 

One tour will be under the di- 
rection of Professor S. W. Gilman, 
head of the School of Commerce in 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
the other two under the direction of 
Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt. lecturer 
on statistics in the New York Uni- 
versity. The trips have been 
planned by Dr. Pratt, with the gen- 
eral supervision of Dean Joseph 
French Johnson of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The girls who will be graduated 


school 
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school 110 had a dress rehearsal in 
the scheol yard in the graduation 
dresses they made for lie ves in 

school sewing classes. 

dolar was the official limit of 
cost for each dress. Most of them 
were Of nainsook and ranged from 
fifty to eighty cents in cost. 
were mnade with a cluster of tucks 
on each shoulder and above the hem, 
a double row of insertion round the 
neck ahd’ on the low belt and a 
hand-embroidered design on _ the 
front. 

The prettiest design was a cluster 
of butterflies made by the patient 
fingers of Frieda Wasserman, four- 
teen years old, who earned even the 
seventy-nine cents her dress cost. 

Frieda’s father is dying and so 
Frieda has spent her afternoons 
after school and her Saturdays pack- 
ing nuts’ in. a .wholesale confection- 
ery thouse at $2 a week. 


During Easter, vacation Frieda 


managed to earn $4.40. 

Pauline Silverman’s eighty-seven- 
cent . dress, . made ..with 
bretelles over the shoulders, was a 
gift from her sixteen-year-old 
brother Morris, who is an office boy. 

Mamie Goldberg, whose light hair, 
blue eyes and pink and white com- 
plexion showed her pure Russian 
origin, had earned the money for 
her dress, which had a design of 
flowers across the front, by taking 
blind pupils from the school to fes- 
tivities at the Lighthouse at 118 
East Fifty-ninth street. 

There are ten of these blind chil- 
dren in the school, seven of them at 
the head of their classes. 

A class tragedy is the predicament 
of May Weinberg, who would be the 
class beauty, if there were any 
such office, and who has outgrown 
her dress while she has been mak- 
ing it. 

Kate Newman is mayor of the 
girls under the self-governing sys- 
tem.—New York Sun. 

ITHACA. After years of service 
as director of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey has resigned as head of the 
state college, to take effect July 31. 
Acting President Crane announced 
that the trustees were unwilling to 
accept the resignation and a com- 
mittee tried to induce him to alter 
his mind. Dean Bailey, however, 
wants more time for research and 
scientific studies, and he wishes to 
follow out a plan of life he made 
many years ago. 

Dean Bailey, who is fifty-five years 
old, became professor of horticul- 
ture at Cornell in 1883. He became 
director of the eoHege on the re- 
tirement of Proféssor Roberts and in 
the last ten years under his ad- 
ministration the state college has 
been developed much, having now 
over 1,200 students. Mr. Bailey was 
chairman of President Roosevelt's 
Country Life Commission. 

ALBANY. Pliny T. Sexton is 
acting state commissioner of educa- 
tion for New York. 

NEW JERSEY. 

EAST ORANGE. The choice of a 
successor to Superintendent Vernon 
L. Davey fell upon Superintendent 
E. C. Broome, of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., who comes at a _ salary 
of $4,500. Mr. Broome was 
graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1898 with a master’s de- 
gree. In 1902 he received a Ph. D. 
from Columbia. From 1904 to 1907 


students of both 


sity, Brooklyn; from there he went 
to the Pawtucket, R. high school; 
later he was principal of Seymour. 
Conm, igh school, and  iater 
superintendent at Rahway, N. J. 


NBWARK. Principal Charles 
Chapin of the Montclair Norma! 
school and Commissioner Kendal! 
were speakers at the dedication of 
the new normal school here last- 
week. 

NBW BRUNSWICK. Among the 
honorary degrees conferred by 
Rutgers Oollege at its 147th) 
annual commencement was that of 
Doctor of Laws, in absentia, Bont 
Rev, John Fryer Mesick, 
graduate of Rutgers, class of 1834, 
the oldest living college graduate 
in the United States. By a peculiar 
coincidence this honor was conferred 
upon, Mr. Mesick on the, 0th 


versary of his birth. He i8 @ rest- 
dent of York, Pen. ~ 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA... Twenty- ~three* 
day and evening 
classes of the Philadelphia Trades 
School were graduated in courses of 
architectural and mechanical draft- 
ing. electrical construction, pattern 
making, carpentry, and plumbing. 

WILLIAMSPORT. Superinten- 
dent Lose ‘has to his credit a long 
list of accomplishments in the 
Williamsport schools. A new $250- 
000 high school in process of erec- 
tion. Within easy reach of the 
school building is a sehool athletic 
field of five acres. It will contain a 
football field, ‘baseball diamond, 
basket ball court, cireular running 
track, and a grand stand and 
bleachers to accommodate 5,000 
people. 

HARRISBURG. The status of 
educational legislation in Penn- 
sylvania June 15 was:— 

HOUSE BILLS. 

An act making an appropriation to 
the state normal schools of the 
commonwealth for maintenance. 
(Passed finally.) 

Appropriation of $200,000 for the 
purchase of state normal schools by 
the state board of education. 
(Passed finally in House.) 

Act requiring children to be taught 
the dangers of fire. (In governor's 


hands.) 
Appropriation of $25,000 for 
sparsely settled school districts. 


(Passed final reading.) 
SENATE BILLS. 
Appropriation of $25,000 in aid of 
erection of memorial at Harrisburg 
to common school system in Penn- 
sylvania. (In House committee.) 


SOUTHERN 


ALABAMA. 


Eighty per cent. of Alabama chil- 
dren are in rural schools. 

BIRMINGHAM. In the colored 
schools every pupil must take a 
school bath, a thorough one every 
week. The report of baths is sent 
to the city superintendent monthly. 
In’ February in one colored school 
there were 2,110 baths. 

The School Improvement Associa- 
tion raised $15,000 for extras for the 
public schools last year. 


STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. Superintendent L. 
E. Wolfe urges the boys to get jobs 
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in the city, or better still in the 
country, during the vacation months. 


MANCHESTER. Coffee county, 
J. G. Warden, superintendent, made 
one of the first moves under the new 
law for the consolidation of schools 
when if voted to consolidate the 
Hillsboro and Smith school with the 
transportation of children. Hills- 
boro came with a splendid financial 
proposition. To this the county do- 
nated liberally. This entitles the 
county to receive aid from the state. 
Another consolidation will likely 
soon follow in the Baucom com- 
munity. The county also donated 
funds for that place. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. William M. Slayton 
was re-elected superintendent, and W. 
F. Slayton is still superintendent- 
emeritus. Ten new assistant princi- 
pals were elected as follows: Miss 
Addie F. Arnold, Miss Marion Flol- 
senbeck, Miss Jamie Speers, Miss 
Newell Sims, Miss Fannie Spahr, 
Miss Martha Haygood. Miss Edith S. 
Anderson, Miss Marie Parks, Miss 
Annabel Horn, and Miss Elsie Krum- 
rine. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ROCK HILL. Rock Hill counts 
herself very fortunate in her superin- 
tendent and principal and corps of 
teachers, all of whom have been re- 
elected, and will almost to a unit re- 
turn in the fall. Miss Emma Lon- 
don, who for two years has done 
efficient work on the Arcade-Vic- 
toria School, has resigned to take a 
position in the Spartanburg schools. 
Miss Claude Godfrey been 
elected assistant principal at the 
Central School when Mr. Hall, the 
principal, goes to the new school. 

COLUMBIA. H. A. Wise, prin- 
cipal of McMaster School, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Crum at the 
high school. Mr. Crum will engage 
in the practice of law. He served 
the public schools in an eminently 
satisfactory manner and his resigna- 
tion was received with regret. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. For the first time 


the schools of Raleigh have compul- 
sory attendance. As a result, 729 
more children are in school this year 
than last, and half of them are 
colored. The sentiment of the com- 
munity is overwhelming in favor of 
the law. 
TEXAS. 

DALLAS. Plans are being made 
to give every Texas county a super- 
intendent whose only work shall be 
that of directing rural school work. 
At present many of the county su- 
perintendents are held ex-officio. 

GALVESTON. The grammar 
school course was shortened from 
eight to seven years at a_ recent 
meeting of the school board. The 
salaries of 117 teachers were in- 


creased, the increases aggregating 
$7,777. 4 
PORT ARTHUR. Southeast 


Texas has long felt the need of a 
live teachers’ organization, and the 
need has been met by an association 
formed last week by teachers and 
students at the summer normal 
school here, with Superintendent J. 
H. Bright as president. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. Mrs. Ida 
Graff, principal of the Franklin 
school and the last married teacher 
in the public schools, has resigned 
after an honorable service of twenty- 
five years in New Orleans’ schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The first de- 
partment bulletin issued by the in- 
dustrial department of public school 
No. 52, King avenue and Walnut 
street, demonstrates what can be 
done iby inexperienced boys who 
have the help and co-operation of 
teachers and supervisors. The bulle- 
tin was printed on the school press 
and contains about forty pages. The 
data of each department was pre- 
pared by the heads of the depart- 
ments. All composition, proofread- 
ing, printing, and binding was done 
by the boys, with the co-operation 
of the English and printing instruc- 
tors. The work of getting out the 


bulletin was done in four weeks, and 
the daily routine of the classes was 
not slighted. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The more im- 
portant educational enactments in 
Minnesota during the legislative 
session just closed, are:— 

(I) The appointment of an edu- 
cation commission to consist of the 
superintendent of education and six 
other persons appointed by the 
governor for a term of two years. 
The purpose of this commission is 
to study and investigate conditions 
in Minnesota in respect to public 
education, the public school sys« 
tem and education institutions, 
including the relation of the 
education institutions one to another 
and to the public school system, to 
revise and make a digest of all laws 
and decisions relating to public ed- 
ucation, and to recommend a general 
plan for the organization and admin- 
istration of public schools and the 
education _ institutions. The act 
states that the general purpose shall 
be to effect economy and efficiency 
with respect to the several branches 
of the public school work, and to 
make recommendations with respect 
to vocational and industrial educa- 
tion. The members of the com- 
mission receive no salaries. An ap- 
propriation of $10,000 is made and 
the commission may elect an ex- 
ecutive secretary and employ cleri- 
cal help. In making the appoint- 
ments the governor has selected the 
principal of East High School, 
Minneapolis, W. F. Webster, the 
county superintendent of Norman 
county, Marie Lovsnes, a member 


of the normal board. L. A. Hun- 
toon, a former member of the 
school board of Duluth. William 


G. Crosby. a former teacher of St. 
Thomas College and later com- 
missioner of insurance for the state, 
J. A. Hartigan of St. Paul, and 
a banker of Chaska. George A. 
Dutoit. The commission will take 
up its work at once, and much bene- 
fit is expected to result from the 
investigations the commission will 
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make and the report which will be 
submitted to the next legislature. 
(11) the office of superintendent 
of public instruction is discontinued 
and the office of superintendent of 
education created. The term is 
made four years and the salary 
$1,500. The superintendent is given 
charge of passing upon plans for 
new school buildings and of con- 
demning any buildings and_ school 
sites unfit for use. An additional 
assistant is provided for his office. 
The appropriations for the depart- 


ment of education are increased 
about twenty per cent. 
(III) A_ teachers’ employment 


bureau is established in -connection 
with the department of education, to 
be in charge of the director ap- 
pointed by the superintendent. 

(IV) A sixth normal school is to 
be established and a special com- 
mission of five is charged with its 
location, which is to be in north- 
western Minnesota. 

(V) The annual high school aid 
is increased from $1,750 to $2,200, 
the graded schools from $600 to 
$750, annual aid for training depart- 
ments in high schools from $730 to 
$1,000, and industrial aid from $1,000 
to $1,800. Industrial aid of $2,500 
for certain industrial departments 
remains unchanged. There will be 
in Minnesota next year at least one 
hundred high school training depart- 
ments. The same number of indus- 
trial and agricultural departments in 
high and graded schools for which 
annual aid of $2,500 or $1,800 1s 
provided. 

The annual state aid for all public 
schools for the next two years will 
be $3.693,650, an increase of $350,000 
over the past two years. 


The North high school was 
gutted by fire June 17, and 
Principal W. Hobbs, who 


was in his office when the walls fell, 
had a narrow escape from death as 
he helped to rescue an injured fire- 
man. The damage to building and 
contents was $80,000, covered by in- 
surance. The $250,000 addition, be- 
‘ing constructed, was undamaged. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. Next year Super- 


intendent Condon will have an ap- 
propriation of nearly $1,900,000 for 
the schools. 

MARIETTA. George 
Hinman, recently editor of the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, was elected 
president of Marietta College re- 
cently, to succeed the late Alired T. 
Perry. 

OXFORD. Professor Raymond 
M. Hughes, long connected with 
Miami University and acting presi- 
dent since the resignation of Presi- 
dent Guy Potter Benton, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the univer- 
sity. 

TOLEDO. Toledo’s first open-air 


Wheeler 


school, organized with the assist- 
tance of the Thalian Society, at- 
tracted world-wide attention. The 


second school of the type is meeting 
with even wider interest. The build- 
ing is two stories high and consists 
of a main section and two wings. 
The main section is enclosed and 
contains a school office, kitchen, 
dining room, physician’s office, bath 
and toilet rooms, store rooms, dress- 
ing rooms, ete. The wings are open 
both on the first and second floors. 
Schoolrooms occupy the first floors 
and sleeping rooms the second floors. 
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They are made absolutely storm 
proof by canvas curtains and they 
are supplied with every convenience, 

The Scott high school and at 
least twe other .buildings will 
have natatoriums when they open in 
the fall, and instruction in swimming 
will ‘be part of the curriculum. 


GRANVILLE. At the commence- 
ment exercises.of Denison Univer- 
sity, Dr. George M. Peters of Cin- 
cinnati, president of the board of 
trustees, announced that Dr. Clark 
W. Chamberlin, professor of physics 
at Vassar College, had been unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of 
Denison to succeed Dr. Emory W. 
Hunt, resigned. 

MASON. Superintendent J. H. 
Rogers goes to the Houston, Texas, 
high school. 


WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. Miss Anna P. Cooper 
of the graduate school of Columbia 
University has been selected as the 
new dean of women at Beloit Co)- 
lege, to succeed Miss Kathryn New- 
ell Adams, who will resign in June 
to take a year of rest and study, after 
serving as dean at Beloit for four 
years. Miss Cooper is a graduate 
of Colorado College. 

MADISON. A. W. Hoefflin was 
made instructor in manual arts in 
the Oshkosh district of the exten- 
sion division of the state university 
to teach in the public schools of 
Berlin and Ripon. Lola 
Schmide was made _ instructor in 
domestic science and James P. Kent 
instructor in manual arts in the ex- 
tension division, both to teach in 
the public schools of New Holstein 
and Kiel. 


KANSAS. 

OBERLIN. One solution of the 
schoolhouse as a social centre has 
been reached in a_ practical way 
here. Rev. J. P. Clark, Presby- 
terian minister at this place, sug- 
gested and has made the idea practt- 
cal by taking up the work and de- 
livering addresses at outlying points 
in Decatur county. He has sug- 
gested to other ministers and busi- 
ness men of the county seat towns 
that local men who are able to lec- 
ture on various topics visit the 
schoolhouses in the country each 
Sunday afternoon and on other 
nights. 

In this county when such meet- 
ings have been held by Mr. Clark, 
motor car owners have joined in the 
movement by furnishing transporta- 
tion. As a rule, several cars go, 
accompanied by glee clubs or choirs. 
It is planned in the future to have 
the lectures upon topics of interest, 
including methods of farming and 
stock raising. 

As an additional help in this county 
A. Campbell, the dry farming ex- 
pert, has been making speeches and 
carrying on a number of experi- 
ments, assisted by the farmers, who 
are taking care of small tracts 
under his direction. 


MICHIGAN. 

SANDWICH. The voters have 
authorized the erecfion of a $75,000 
schoolhouse for this town. 

IOWA. 

MASON CITY. High School Prin- 
cipal L. F. Meade has accepted the 
principalship of the high school in 
Iowa City. 
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Esper: 
terms: Boston, July and August; 
Asheville, N.C., July; Chicago, August, Voice 
reading, speaking. Persona) work four and 4 
half hours a day for teachers, lawyers an 
preachrrs. i2courses. year opens Octo- 
Address 
8. 8. CURRY, Litt. D., President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TATE NURMAL SUMUUL, Bridge 
Water, Mass. for both sexea 
For catalogue, eddress the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOO Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man. Pripcipal. 


IOWA CITY. J. J. Rae, acting 
superintendent and high schoo) 
principal, is going to Great Falls, 
Montana, to succeed Samuel D. 
Largent. 


NEBRASKA. 


_HASTINGS. A little  investiga- 
tion carried on in Adams county by 
Superintendent L. R. Willis brought 
out several interesting and signifi- 
cant facts. He got genuine answers 
from ninety-five per cent. of pupils 
in the county to these two ques- 
tions: What do you expect to do 
when you become a man or woman? 
And why? Speaking of the answeis, 
Mr. Willis says: “It will be noticed 
that the percentage of boys and girls 
who expect to become farmers vr 
live on the farm decreases as the 
size of the village or town in which 
they attend school increases. It is 
safe to conclude from this that the 
possibility of keeping young people 
on the farm is. lessened by sending 
them away to schools in towns and 
larger centres of population. This 1s 
due to many causes no doubt. The 
greatest cause is the satisfying of the 
social instinct of young peopie. 
The larger high schools with their 
baseball, basketball, athletic asso- 
ciations, literary organizations, de- 
bating societies, and the like appeal 
to the young filled with vigor and 
life. It is right that they should 
show a desire for these things.” 

President Crone of 
Hastings College has been East 
closing up or trying to close up 
the $106,000 fund for which the col- 
lege has been striving. It must be 
completed before July 1. This is the 
second $100,000 for the fund. 


OMAHA. Superintendent D. U. 
Graff issued a cheering circular to 
all principals :— 

“This year has been a_ successful 
one. This success is due to the 
trustworthy and capable men and 
women who each day are doing well 
not only the tasks assigned them, 
but are giving of their time, strength, 
and ability to do many things not 
laid down an the course of study, the 
results of which can in no way be 
measured. 

“IT am wishing for each of you a 
happy vacation. May September 
bring us back rested and ready for 
work in the field where there is so 
much for each of us to do. 

“Personally I thank you for your 
ever-ready co-operation, and want 
you to carry with you mv feeling of 
appreciation and gratrtude for what 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. : 


Bae: THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


7 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 
for the future. Persona! calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LovF, 


formerly of Harvard University. 


TEACHERS: If you are satisfied with your present position we 
cannot help you; but if you are dissatisfied, write us. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Hotman, Manager. 


you have done this year for the boys 
and girls of Omaha.” 

LINCOLN. Frank E. Howard 
has been chosen dean of the Teach- 
ers’ College in Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, to succeed Dean B. E. 
McProud, who leaves to accept the 
headship of the department of edu- 
cation in the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Brookings. Pro- 
fessor Howard received the de- 

rees of Pd. B. and A. B. from the 
Kifichigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, and the degrees of A. M. 
and Ph. D. from Clark University. 
His teaching experience has been ex- 
tensive, covering rural school work, 
superintendencies of city schools, in- 
structor in Clark University two 
years, and professor of education in 
Berea College, Kentucky. 


— 


KANSAS. 


PAOLA. A farm of 160 acres has 
been deeded to the schools of Paola. 
Mooney from the farm is used to buy 
books, clothing, ete., for boys and 
gitls who wish a high school educa- 
tion but cannot afford it. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The summer term of 
the city schools opened June 16. 
Twelve schools were opened, so dis- 
tributed as to accommodate the 
largest number of pupils. Two hun- 
dred ninety-five teachers are em- 
ployed, and the enrollment is 10,150, 
a number about one-seventh of that 
of the regukar session. The course 
of study of the St. Louis schools Is 
to be critically examined during the 
coming year ‘by seventeen com- 
mittees appointed by Superintendent 
Blewett. The committees consist of 
principals, supervisors, members of 
the faculty of the Harris Teachers 
College, and teachers. It will be 
the duty of these committees to ex- 
amine in detail the present course 
ofstudy, détefmine wherein it fails 
to meet the present needs of the city, 
and to revise and_ readjust it 
wherever it is necessary. 

COLUMBIA. Facts as (o the 
progress of agricultural study in the 
rural schools are given by Professor 
R. H. Emerson, of the University of 
Missouri, in a recent issue of the 
Kansas City Star. 

During the past school year, Pro- 
fessor Emerson says, in 105 
Missouri counties there were 30.- 
938 pupils in elementary agriculture. 
Ten years ago “the subject scarcely 
was mentioned” and even five years 
ago “it seldom was mentioned with- 
out provoking a smile.” 


One county, it appears, reported 
1,200 pupils in agriculture and an- 
other reported 800. The smallest 
humber reported in any county 
was thirty. “Many of the rural 
teachers are putting life into 
this work and are meet- 
ing with remarkable success.” 
Some of the schools are holding 
corn-judging contests and making 
practical applications of grafting, 
spraying and pruning. Others are 
learning to judge live-stock, while 
many schools are making a feature 
of garden work. 

In most cases, Professor Emerson 
says, only text-book agriculture is 
being taught, “very much like geo- 
graphy has been treated for many 
years—memorizing the page and re- 
citing it.” Agriculture, he says, 


should be made vital. There should 


be an application of the theories 
and principles studied in the school 
to the actual conditions as found in 
the farm home and on the farm. 

“The term agriculture has a 
broader meaning than usually as- 
signed it. When properly taught, 
it includes not only a study of corn, 
eattle and soils, but rural life as 
well. It ineludes all that makes 
rural life wholesome, happy and 
satisfying. It means not only more 
profitable farming, but a more 
generous expenditure on the part of 
the farmers for good schools, good 
churehes, good roads, and _ social 
organizations.”’ 

If in ten years the number of 
agricultural students in Missouri 
has risen from a negligible quantity 
to more than 30,000 the effect is 
bound to be felt in the agricultural 
life of the state, comments the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
FRESNO. Charles E. Starr, su- 
perintendent at Topeka, has been 
elected superintendent here, to suc- 
ceed Superintendent McLane, who 
becomes president of the State Nor- 

mal school of this city. 

SANTA BARBARA. Dr. Snyder 
of Fresno has been elected superin- 
tendent of this city to succeed Mr. 
Fultz. Dr. Snyder has been a 
teacher in the San Jose State Nor- 
mal school and assistant superin- 
tendent at Fresno. He has been ac- 
tive in educational discussions and 
progressive educational campaigns 
in the state. 

LONG BEACH. Superintendent 
W. L. Stephens’ recommendation 
that a summer vacation school be es- 
tablished was adopted by the board. 


To meet the cost of conducting this 
school, each pupil will be charged 
$l a week for the six-week term. 
The teachers are to be selected from 
the regular force, and are to receive 
$100 each for the six-weeks’ work. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. The state law for- 
bidding high school fraternities has 
not simplified matters in this city, 
where a number of seniors were dis- 
missed from the schools just before 
graduation. 


PUEBLO. Dr. R. W. Corwin, 
who has been upon the board of 
education for twenty-one years al- 
ready, has been re-elected for six 
years more. He has never had any 
opposition. Rather an unusual rec- 
ord, but Dr. Corwin is an unusual 
man. 

Superintendent J. H. Keating has 
been re-elected for three years at a 
Salary of $4,500, after seventeen 
years’ service, and he has not only 
never had a vote against him, but 
has never had public criticism of his 
service in all these years. Another 
unusual fact and unusual man. 

The’ Commercial Club _ recently 
gave an elaborate banquet in 
the leading hotel of the city to 
the athletic teams of the high school, 
each of whom won the state cham- 
pionship this year. It was an inter- 
esting sight to see twenty-five high 
school boys being feasted*by the 
leading business. and professional 
men of the city, and the addresses 
by the men, old and young, were an 
inspiration. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

Butte has been the seat of the 
liveliest kind of an educational row 
of late. It is currently reported that 
“registration teas” were the most 
effective weapon of the militant 
women. Anyway, they appear to 
have won a “famous victory.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 731.) 


forcement of the law. If it does 
not, it is a hypocritical pretence, 
catering to a dangerous and_ sub- 
versive demand for exemption from 
the penal law. 


PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 


Europe breathes more easily now 
that the Servian and Bulgarian 
governments have agreed to accept 
Russian arbitration in their dispute 
over the territory acquired during 
the war with Turkey. Yet no one 
will envy the Czar his task of ad- 
justing the rival claims. The case 
of Servia, briefly, is that the pro- 
visional apportionment of Turkish 
territory secretly agreed upon with 
Bulgaria before the war began, was 
based upon a much more limited 
victory than was actually secured; 
that the part taken by the Servian 
armies, especially at’ Kumanovo and 
Adrianople, Was more important 
than was anticipated; and that the 
districts in northern Albania which 
she had counted upon had been for- 
bidden her by the Powers. She 
feels entitled, therfore, to some out- 
let to the sea; but Bulgaria is dis- 
inclined to give up a foot of terrt- 
tory. 
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Pageants in 1913 


May 17—Mt. Holyoke Pageant, 
South Hadley, Mass. (Miss M. G. 
Cushing). 


May 24—The Wisconsin Pageant, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
(Thomas Wood Stevens). 

May 30, 31—A Pageant of the 
Odyssey, Millbury, Mass. (Virginia 
Tanner). 

May 30—Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Pageant, Baltimore, 
Md. 

June 5, 6—The Arlington Pageant, 
Arlington, Mass. (Mrs. Cyrus BE. 
Dallin). 

June 13, 14, 16, 17—The Pageant 
of Salem, “Kernwood,”’ Salem, Mass. 
(Margaret MacLaren Eager). 

June 14—Hollis Hall Pageant, 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 

June 16—The Weston Pageant, 
Weston, Mass. (Joseph Lindon 
Smith). 

June 17—The Pageant of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

June 24, 25—Pageant of Meriden, 
N. H.. (William Chauncy Langdon). 

July 4—The Pageant of Portland, 
Me. (Constance D’Arcy Mackay). 

July 4+—City Hall, New York. 

July 4, 5—The Medway Pageant, 
Medway, Mass. (Esther L. Bates). 

July 4—Pageant of Peoria, Hl. 

July 4—Pageant of Oxford, Mass. 
(Miss Strang). 

July 4—The Historical Pageant at 
Carmel, Calif. (Perry Newberry). 

july 4—Pageant of Healdsburg, 


July 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30—The 
Pageant of Saratoga Springs, N. Y¥. 
(Margaret MacLaren Eager). 

August 5, 6, 7—Pageant of 
Machias Valley, Machias, Me. 
(Virginia Tanner). 

August 15, 16, 18, 19—Pageant of 
Old Deerfield, Mass. (Margaret 
MacLaren Eager). 

October 19-21—-Portolo Pageant, 
California. 


PAGEANTS IN CONTEMPLA- 
TION. 
_ _ Pageant at Sandy Bay, Me.; 
Rockport, Me. (Virginia Tanner); 
Sted Bedford, ass.; Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Any information of pegesets in 
preparation, if sent to the secretary 


of the American Pageant Associa- 
tion, will receive prompt attention 
and be included in future issues of 
these bulletins. 

Programs and clippings of any 
pageants will be valuable in prepar- 
ing notices for the bulletins, and 
will be kept on file for the study 
and examination of members. 

Bulletin No. 1, May 15, 1913. 

Lotta A. Clark, secretary, 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


PROMISING BUSINESS HEAD. 


Teacher—“Johnny, suppose I was 
to borrow $1 from you and should 
Pay you ten cents a month for ten 
months, how much would I then owe 
you?” 

Johnny—“About a nickel for 1m- 
terest.”—Atlanta Journal. 


“GETTING ALONG” IN ENG- 
Grandpa—“Are you getting along 
nicely at school, Freddy?” 
Freddy—“Yes, grandpa; I got the 
best place in class.” 
Grandpa—“‘And what is that—at 
the top?” 
Freddy—“No 


; near the fire-—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


LARGELY due to your efforts that I have secured the position in mathematics ir the 
Oneonta High School and I am very much pleased indeed. Kindly accept my 
thanks,”’ writes an Oneonta graduate of five years’ experience who is just graduating from 
Columbia University with a mathematics major. She a been registered with us since ber 
raduation at Oneonta and we had placed YOUR that when the superintendent at Oneonta 
er twice and knew her record well so wrote us that he needed a mathematics 
teacher te fill the place of his present teacher whom we had just placed at Watertown we 
felt we could with confidence send a special delivery letter saying that this young woman 
was a superior candidate for the position. We telegraphed her at the same 
time to apply and a few days later the superintendent wrote us that EFFORTS 
he was forwarding the centracts and thanked us for our successful 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommen#s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer: 
MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Come 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
b 
ELLOGG’S AGENCY tox tor, Est. 1888. 


short notice for bh pyente itions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T or 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved 

tem of music and drawing secure to per month. For fu 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least S80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
E. Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 

© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. SCOTT 2 Pr 
442 Tremont Building, cee 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for cupestes 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschool cials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N.- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


623 So, Wabash. Av. 
Chicago, Ili. 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” re- 

vised. Interestin facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westerm 
Office Spokane, Washington. 

TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tenth 

THE PARKER AGENCY +3 Spokane, Washington ** Year 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Bosten, lass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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of our typewriters are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the United 
States and Canada—many the... ore than all other nakes combined. 


These figures have been obtained through a 
careful, thoroagh and exact school census 
just completed by us. : 


This isn’t assertion; it’s evidence. It means - 
that the business-world uses so many of our 
machines that 42,216 of our typewriters are 
needed by the schools to train the operators. 


June 26, 1943 


It pays every pupil best to learn — 
what the business world demands 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


LECTURES 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D., LL. D, 


Successes of 1912: 


Latest 1913 Addresses: 12: 
Visions Along Highways and in Byways. 
The Banker’s Vision. Professional Vitality. 
Education for Efficiency. 
Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : Distinctly for Teachers: 
Rescuing Rascals. The Newest New Education. 
Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. 
_ Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. 
The Accompanist. The New Discipline. 
Praise, Price, and Prize. Latest and Best in Education. 
Vitality of Personality. Horace Mann. - 
TESTIMONIALS q 


Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds might be given, or press notices, of which 
thousands have been printed, is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the Union each 
succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities, and normal schools each succeeding year, 
that he has often been on National, International, Sectional and State Association pregrams, whether men- 
tion be made of educational, editorial, political, religious or other special associations representing move- 


ments for public uplift. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Winship’s opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. His lecture engage- 
ments take him to the Pacific coast four times every twelvemonth, and om his way back and forth he goes 
North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available forall sections of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will be in your section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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